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ANDREW KIPPIS, D. D. F. R. S. AND S. A, 
BY THE REV. ABRAHAM REES, D.D. F.R.&. 


Dias Andrew Kippis was born at Notting- 
ham onthe 28th day of March, in the year 1725. 
He was defcended both by the father’s and mother’s 
fide from ejeéted minifters.. The name of his father’s 
ancefior was King, and that of his mother’s Ryther. 
Their names are particularly recorded and mentioned 
with refpeé& in Dr. Calamy’s Account of the Minifters 
eje€ted and filenced by the aét of uniformity in the 
reign of Charles I]. The death of his father, when 
he was about five years old, occafioned his removal to 
his grandfather at Sleaford in Lincolnfhire. Here he 
received his grammatical education, in the profecution 
of which his talents and application were fuch as to 
attract the peculiar notice of Mr. Merrivale, who was 
paftor of a congregation of diffenters in that town. Of 
the refined tafte and extenfive learning of this gentle- 
ian our deceafed friend has often fpoken in very ho- 
nourable terms; and he expreffed on many occafions 
the grateful fenfe he entertained of his patronage and 
friendthip. It was probably owing to his early con- 
neftion with Mr, Merrivale, as well as to his advice 
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and encouragement, that he direéted his views to 
the profeffion of a diffenting minifter, and to thofe 
literary purfuits, in which he afterwards fo much ex- 
celled. 

At the age of fixteen he was admitted into the 
academy at Northampton under the, care of Dr. Dod. 
dridge. ‘This inftitution was at that time in a very 
high ftate of reputation and profperity ; and it fupplied 
the country with a very confiderable number of minif- 
ters, who were no lefs diftinguithed by their acceptance 
and ufefulnefs as preachers, than by their literary ac- 
complifiments and exemplary conduét. Dr. Kippis 
availed hiinfelf of the fingular advantages for improve- 
ment which he enjoyed i in this feminary 5 and his pro- 
ficiency and general deportment conciliated the affec- 
tionate efteem and partial attachment of his tutor. 
How much he loved and refpeéted this excellent man, 
and how juftly he has appreciated, his eminent talents 
and indefatigable labours, he has had an opportunity of 
teftifying to the public in the elaborate account of his 
life and writings, lately publithed. 

When he had completed his courfe of five years 
the academy, he was invited to take the charge 
of a difienting congregation at Dorchefter ; but having 
at the fame time received another invitation to fettie at 
Bofton in Lincolnthire, he preferred the latter fituation, 
and went to refide there in September 1746. From 
Bofton he removed to Dorking in Surry, in 1750: and 
a vacancy h aving been occafioned in this place, foon after 
‘a s fettlement there, by the death of Dr. Hughes, he 

ras wnvited to fucceed him, and he undertook the office 
of F patter to this fociety in 1753. In the month of Sep- 
tember of this year he married Mils Elizabeth Bort, 
the daughter of a refpe€table merchant at Botton ; and 
n the Oétober following he came to refide in Weft- 
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perfon could have been better qualified for the fitu- 
ation into which he was introduced than himfelf. 
His fetrlement with this fociety laid the foundation 
of that celebrity, which he afterwards acquired, and 
of that extenfive ufefulnefs, which diflinguifhed. his 
future life. He was thus foon introduced into a 
connection with the prefbyterian fund, to which 
this congregation had been in the habit of liberally 
contributing, and to the profperity of which he was 
afterwards very ardently devoted. In June 1762 he 
fucceeded Dr. Benfon asa member of Dr. Williams’s 
Truft : and this appointment afforded him an additional 
opportunity of being eminently and extenfively ufeful 
in a variety of refpeéts. His connéétion with the 
general body of proteft ant diffenting minifters,-belong- 
ing to the cities of London and Weiminfer, and with 
many charitable inftitutions; which the liberality of 
diffenters has eftablifhed, gave him frequent occafion to 
exercife his talents for the honour and intereft of the 
caufe, to which, both by his fentiments and profeffion, 
he was zealoufly attached. 

His literary abilities and attainments were acknow- 
ledged by all who knew him. It was, therefore, na- 
tural to Imagine, that when a favourable opportunity 
offered, he would be employed in the department of 
public education, Accordingly, when the death of the 
Rev. Dr. Jennings rendered it neceffary to make a new 
arrangement of tutors in the academy, fupported in 
London by the funds of William Coward, Efg. the 
truftees direéted their views to our honoured friend; 
and in the year 1763 he was appointed claflical and 
philological tutor to that inftitution. 

In 1767 he received the degree of doétor in divinty 
from the univ erfity of Edinburgh ; an honour, in the 
unfolicited grant of which the principal and profeffors 
very cordially concurred. How much he merit~ 
ed this diftinétion at the time, when it was confer- 
red, and what he has fince done to juftify the pro- 
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priety of its being beftowed, it is needlefs for me to 
ftate. No one can difpute his peculiar claim to fuch a 
token of refpe&. 

In March 1778 he was eleéted a fellow of the fociety 
of antiquaries; and in June 1779 a fellow of the royal 
fociety. He wasa member of the council of the former 
fociety from 1782 to 1784, and of that of the latter 
from 1786 to 1787. In both thefe focieties he was a 
regular attendant, and arefpectable and ufeful mem- 
ber. 

As he advanced in life and acquired increafing re- 
putation, his literary engagements became more nu- 
merous, and fo much demanded his attention and en- 1 
croached upon his time, that he found himfelf under a ; 
neceffity of quitting his conneétion with Mr. Coward’s 
academy in the year 1784. Jn the following year the 
two other tutors of this inftitution withdrew from it; 
and the academy itfelf, which had been for many years 
of fingular utility, and which had produced many mi- 
nities of: diftinguifhed reputation, was difcontinued. 9 
In the year 1786 a very confiderable body of difentars, 
lamenting the total ceflation of Mr. Coward’s academy, . 
and having reafon to believe that it was not likely to be f 
revived, made an effort, which, whatever be the event, f 
Ww will do them lafting honour, for eftablifhing a new in- 
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tution in the neighbourhood of London, with a view A 
a educating mini ters and other young gentlemen in- tH 
tended for civil lif Dr. Kippis was very afliduous ‘ 
and aétive in his pre samrend to accomplifh this laudable li 
defign ; and though his other engagements rendered it t] 
very inconvenient for him: to accept any official con- 8 
neétion with it, he was urged to unite with other per- c 
fons, for whom he entertained a peculiar refpeét; and {i 
he, at length, though not without relu€tance, acquietced. ‘ 
in the al intment to be one of the tutors. of this new 
inflitution The diftance of his refidence from Hack- h 


nev, where the college was fixed, and fome cther cir- 


cumftances which it 1s unneceffary to recite, but which h 
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I thall always recolleé& with concern, induced him in a 
few years to withdraw from it, as a tutor: though he 
ftill continued to ferve it by a liberal fubfcription, and 
by his intereft with opulent friends. This was an 
event, which the original founders of the inftitution 
very much regretted, and which they had indulged the 
hope of averting, as long as his health and life permitted 
his attendance. ‘They little imagined, however, that 
the moft extended period of his fervices, if they had 
enjoyed the benefit of them to his death, would have 
terminated fo foon. 

Dr. Kippis continued to profecute his other ufeful 
Jabours without intermiufion ; and till within a fortnight 
of his death, his friends had no reafon to imagine, that 
they were fo near their clofe. In the courfe of the 
fummer, a few weeks before his death, he took a long 
journey on public bufinefs, and returned, as his fellow 
travellers apprehended, with recruited {pirits and eftab- 
lithed health; and they were equally furprifed and 
grieved tvhen they heard, that he was confined to his 
bed with a fever, which ‘baffled the fkill of the mott 

eminent phy ficians, and which haitily advanced to the 
fatal crifis. His diforder was of fuch a nature, that he 
found himfelf both difinclined and unable to make any 
exertion, or to converfe much even with his moft con- 
fant attendants. There is reafon, however, to believe, 
that in a very ear ly flage of his diforder he was not 
without apprchenfions of its terminating in his diffo- 
lution. ‘The Iaft public fervice he performed was on 
the 2zoth of September; and on Thurfday evening, the 
8th of Oétober, he awoke after a tranquil fleep of fome 
continuance, and in a little while expired: having 
ferved his eon ha according to the will of God, and 


attained the age of 70 years and 6 months. 
His miid yee g entle temper, his polifhed manners, 
his eafy and graceful addrefs, and a variety of external 


accomplifhn ents, prepoffeffed thofe who firft faw him in 
his favour, and could not fail to conciliate efteem and 
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attachment on a more intimate acquaintance. Thete 
qualities contributed very much to recommend him to 
perfons in the higher ranks of life, to feveral of whom. 
he had occafional accefs; and qualified him, in a very 
eminent degree, for the fituation in which he exercifed 
his minifterial office. But he was no lefs conde{cending, 
courteous, and affable to his inferiors, than to thofe who 
occupied fuperior ftations. Dr. Kippis had nothing of 
that aulterity and referve, of that haughtinefs and fu- 
percilioufneis, of that parade and felf-importance and 
oftentatious affectation of dignity, which ferbid accefs; 
and which mar the freedom and the pleafure of all the 
focial intercourfes of life. And yet thefe difguitful and 
odious qualities fometimes accompany literary men, and 
efpecially thofe who have acquired any confiderable 
degree of eminence and reputation. 

His mental abilities were of the fuperior kind. He 
poffeffed a comprehenfive underftanding, a found judg- 
ment, a retentive memory, a correét imaginatian, a 
refined tafte, a quicknefs and a facility of exerting his 
faculties on any fubjeét or oceafion, however fuddenly 
they might occur. 

‘The natural powers of his mind were cultivated with 
in affiduity and perfeverance of application, in which 
he had few fuperiors and not many equals. They had 
been habituated through life to regular and conftant 
exercife, and had acquired ftrength and vigour from 
ufe. He was never hurried and> diftraéted by the 
variety of his literary purfuits; and though he had 
many engagements which required his attention, and 
which diverted his mind from the objeéts of ftudy to 
which he was devoted, he never feemed_ to want time. 
Every kind of bufinefs was referred to its proper 
feafon, By a judicious arrangement of his ftudies as 


of which he never oftentatioufly difplayed, and by the 
punétuality of his attention to every kind of bufinefs in 
which he was employed, he avoided confufion ; he re- 
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tained on all occafions the poffeffion of himfelf ; and he 
found leifure for reading and writing and for all his 
literary avocations, without encroaching on that time 
which he appropriated to his profeffional duties and 
focial conneétions. 

Indeed, there have been few perfons, who read fo 
much and with fuch advantage to themfelves and others 
as our late friond. Hence he acquired that extenfive 
acquaintance with books and with the literature of an- 
cient and modern times, and particularly of the laf 
century, which rendered him an inftruétive companion, 
and which direéted him where to apply for neceffary 
information on any fubjeét, that employed his own at. 
tention or that of others. But though he read much, 
he was not one of thofe who wafte their time in de. 
fultory reading, and who make no addition to their 
ftock of ufeful knowledge by the volumes which they 
turn over for mere prefent amufement. He read with 
attention and difcrimination. He formed an accurate 

judgment of the intrinfic value of every publication to 
which he had recourfe : and there have been few works 
in the department of literature, with which he was 
converfant, that have iffued from the prefs for many 
years, of the fpeéific objeéts and real merit of which he 
could not give a juft and fatisfaétory account. 

There is one circumftance, to which it was principally 
owing that Dr. Kippis feemed, in the midft of a great 
number of engagements, to have time at his own come 

mand, and which enabled him to difpatch much bufis 
nefs without apparent hurry and confufon. 

I beg leave to mention it for the direction of voung 
perfons, and efpecially of young ftudents, whcfe ‘habits 
are not eftablifhed. He had been accuftomed from his 
youth to early rifing; and he thus fecured to himfelf a 
certain portion of time, during which he was not |iable 
to be interrupted by any foreign avocations. This 
habit was no lefs conducive to his health than to the 
difcharge of his various literary and profedfional ob- 

ligations. 
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ligations. Providence had bleffed him with an excel- 
lent conftitution. He had preferved it unimpaired by 
acourfe of uniform regularity and temperance. He 
was little interrupted through life by any bodily dif- 
order in any of the occupations to which he was de- 
voted. If we except a fever, which laid him afide for 
fome time about twenty years ago, and a conftitutional 
cough which was rather beneficial than injurious, he 
enjoyed an unufual fhare of health and fpirits. 

Dr. Kippis poffeffed other qualities, befides his men- 
tal abilities, however excellent, however afliduoufly cul- 
tivated, and however ufefully employed, which render- 
ed his charaéter in a ftill higher degree eftimable and 
praifeworthy. In. private life his difpofition and de- 
portment were amiable and exemplary.” His piety 
orrginated in honourable fentiments of the perfeétions 
and providence of God: and its praétical influence was 
uniform and permanent. He exhibited im all his con- 
neétions and concerns a humble, meek, placable, for- 
giving and benevolent temper. The gentlenefs, mild- 
nefs, and philanthropy of his difpofition formed very 


tues, fo congenial to the fpirit of the religion he pro- 
his own mind, 
and fo powerful as incentives to aétivity and ufefulnefs, 
he united an inflexible integrity and an independence 
of fpirit, which difdained every thing that was mean, 
felfifh, and fervile. 

In domeftic life Dr. Kippis had the happinefs of 
being united to a fenfible, prudent, fprightly and 
cheerful companion ;; whofe attentions relieved his 
mind from all family concerns, and left him at full lei- 
fure to profecute the various dutics which his numerous 


engagements devolved upon him. 

Amidft a variety of other occupations, Dr. Kippis 
fuftained the office of tutor for more than twenty-five 
years with fingular reputation to himfelf, and with 
great benefit to the young perfons who were under his 
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care. His le€tures and his general condu& conciliated 
the efteem, and promoted the improvement of his 
pupils. They all honoured and loved him: for he had 
a happy talent of attaching their affection and refpeét. 

hey lamented his removal from this {phere of public 
fervice. Many of them are now occupying ufeful 
ftations, and they are fincere mourners on the prefent 
occafion. The public will, I hope, derive advantage, 
at fome future period, from the doétor’s valuable lec- 
tures on-the fubje&ts of general grammar, chronology, 
hiftory, and rhetoric. In this conneétion I cannot for- 
bear mentioning, that to young men, and particularly 
to young minifters, Dr. Kippis was always attentive 
and friendly. He was ready on all occafions to affitt 
them with his advice in the profecution of their private 
ftudies and public labours; and to thofe who needed 
pecuniary aid his hand was extended for the diftribution 
of his own property, as well as that of others entrufted 
to his difpofal. 

As an author, Dr. Kippis commenced his career in 
early life, as many other young men have done, by 
contributing to the magazines of the time. He after- 
wards became a more conftant writer in the Monthly 
Review. His articles were chiefly hiftorical and the- 
ological, with occafional ftri€tures on works of general 
erudition. He alfo furnifhed a periodical publication, 
called the Library, with feveral valuable papers. He 
laid the foundation of the New Annual Regifter; and 
fuggefted the improved plan upon which that work is 
conduéted. The Hiftory of Ancient Literature, and 
the Review of Modern Books, were, at its firft com- 
mencement, written by him. 

During the application of the diffenting minifters to 
parliament for the enlargement of the Aét of Toleration, 
in the year 1772, to which he devoted much of his time 
and attention, he publifhed a valuable pamphlet, vin- 
dicating that meafure as to the matter, manner, and 
time of it. It was intended as an anfwer to a pub- 
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lication afcribed to a writer who now fills a very high 
ftation in the church. 

Soon after his admiffion into the Royal Society, he 
publifhed a pamphlet with a view of allaying the ani- 
mofities that fubfifted in that, body, which produced ; a 
good effeét. His intimate conneétion with Sir John 
Pringle, bart. who was formerly a very refpeétable and 
ufeful prefident of the Royal Society, led Dr. Kippis, after 
his deceafe, to republith his Six Difcourfes delivered at the 
aflignment of Sir Godfrey Copley’s medal, to which he 
has prefixed a valuable life of the author. At the clofe 
of the American war he publithed a political pamphlet, 
formed from materials which were communicated to 
him by perfons of eminence, and defigned to juftify the 
peace, which terminated that unhappy conteft. He 
allo publifhed feveral fingle difcourfes, which were de- 
livered on particular occafions, fome of which are re- 
printed in his volume of fermons. Nor fhould we omit 
to mention his account of the life and voyages of captain 
Cook; his new edition of Dr. Doddridge’ S ey 
with h great number of additional references, his life 
this excellent perfon, prefixed to a new edition of ie 
Expofition of the New Teftament ; and his life of Dr. 
Lardner, (to whofe abilities, chara€ter, and writings, 
he has paid the juft tribute of refpeét) prefixed to the 
complete colleétion of his works. But the work, to 
which Dr. Kippis devoted his principal attention for 
many of the lait years of his life, and by’which he has 
acquired fingular reputation, was the Biographia Bri- 

tannica. His indefatigable indufry in colleéting ma- 
terials for it, his accefs tothe bet fources of informatio mM, 
his knowledge of men and books, his judgment in fe- 
leéting and marking every circumftance that could ferve 
to diftinguifh talents and charaéter, and the habit which 
he had acquired by long praétice of appreciating the 
value of different works, qualified him, in a very high 
degree, for conduéting this elaborate performance. Re 
thefe 
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thofe who duly confider the time and labour that are 
paver sie for executing fuch a work with”accuracy, 
and who alfo reflect how varioufly his attention 
was occupied by other engagements, which were of 
great importance to himfelf and to the public, it will 
appear furprifing that he did fo much; and they will 
admire his unwearicd diligence and perfeverance rather 
than find fault with the Sow progrefs of fuch a pub- 
lication. His collateral refle€tions on a variety of in- 

cidenta! fubjeéts are numerous and inftruéctiv e. Inthis 
mode of introducing important and uleful remarks Dr. 
Kippis particularly excelled. 

Notwithftanding the time that muft have been de- 
voted to the feveral objeéts now recited, and to the cor 
rection and publication of the works of friends, who 
refpeéted his judgment and wifhed to avail themfelves 
of his affiftance, which he could never refufe to thofe 
who requefted it, Dr. Rippis never neglected the ftudies 
and duties more immediately pertaining to his character 
asa divine, and his profeflic yn asaminifter. His ac- 
quaintance with the various branches of theology, and 
with fubjets fubfervient to his critical ftudy of the 
{criptures, was very extenfive. He was in the daily 
habit of reading fome portion of the New Teftament 
in the original janguage. He was converfant with the 
beft writers on Jewith and Chriftian antiquities; and 
in the courfe of his reading no hey efcaped him, that 
was defigned to illuftrate “the evidence, to eftablith the 
iret and divine ori ginal, and to inv eftigate the genuine 
doctrines of the chriftian revelation. 

The principles which he derived from Chriftianity 
were the directory of his conduét and the fource 
of his confolation. By the amiable fenfibility of his 
heart, as well as by the fober conviétion of his 
judgment, he wa: tes d to value the difcoveries and hopes 
of the gofpel; to fubmit to the practical influence of its 
ean and precepts; and to che rifh the pieafing 

and animating expeétations which it afforded. ‘He had 
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imbibed in a very high degree the mild and placable 
and benevolent {pirit of the religion which he profeffed, 
and he exemplified this fpirit both in his preaching and 
in his praétice. 

Of his fentiments as a divine, and of his abilities 
as a preacher, it is hardly neceflary for me to fay any 
thing. Towards the clofe of his life the inclination 
of his mind was to the diftinguifhing opinion of the 
modern Unitarians; though he was far from em- 
bracing all the tenets that have been adopted by fome 
perfons who are thus denominated. However, he 
difapproved their appropriating this appellation to 
themfelves, which he confidered as affuming and ex- 
clufive ; and he lamented that excefs of zeal, with which 
fpeculations, comparatively of {mall importance, are 
maintained and propagated. Thofe doétrines and 
duties which he thought of principal moment he fe- 
duloufly inculcated. ‘Tenets of inferior importance, 
and that had no immediate influence on reétitude of 
temper and praétice, he more generally avoided. Such, 
indeed, were the meeknefs and moderation of his tem- 
per, his folicitude to preferve peace and unity, and his 
governing defire to guard againft the pernicious effects 
of a controverfial and contentious {pirit, that he beheld 
with concern the intemperate eagernefs and ardour with 
which difputes of trivial moment have been fometimes 
conduéted, and he deprecated the unhappy divifions 
which they are likely to occafion. 

What Dr. Kippis was as a preacher ; how rational and 
{criptural ; how judicious and inftruétive ; how prac- 
tical and interefting, efpecially towards the clofe of his 
difcourfes ; and how well he blended the argumentative 
and pathetic on particular occafions, thofe who attended 
his miniftry well know and will long remember. His 
compofitions were always well ftudied ; his voice was 
clear and harmonious; his delivery was natural and 
unaffeéted, and, on occafions that required it, animated 
andimpreflive. Of his talents as a preacher, and of the 
genera: 
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general ftrain of his difcourfes in the pulpit, the public 
are already in poffeffion of a very ufeful and agreeable 
fpecimen in the volume of fermons, which he has lately 
publifhed. His papers will, I hope, in due time furnith 
an addition to this valuable colleétion. 


a — 


THE REFLECTOR. 
[No. XI.] 


O fpare the fight! nor dart that look again; 
Leit, turn’d to paffion, honour plead in vain. 
ANQN. 


Cv. has long been eftablifhed with moralifts, that 
there is not a more certain teft of national depravity, 
than that which prefents itielf in the degeneracy of 
female manners. Whenever it may be faid, that the 
feminine virtues are no longer found in the foremoft 
ranks of fociety, and among thofe who extend the in- 
fluence of example ; we have but little to hope of the 
people to whom fuch affertion will apply. An unci- 
vilized and barbarous ftate as it is called, is a ftate by 
far preferable to this. The virtues of a favage are 
natural; and at leaft as apparent as his vices. He has 
not attained to the perfeétion of falfe fentiment. This 
falfe fentiment, about which fo much has been written, 
and to which we may fairly account the evils of more 
polifhed times, forms a fubje€t of prominent confidera- 
tion, in every eftimate of human morals. 

To afcertain the full progrefs of this feeling, is not 
the purpofe of a fetch, where it will be fufficient to 
trace it in effeét, and not in caufe. Our end here will 
be anfwered by obferving, what indeed is implied in 
its very name, that it is in dire€t oppofition to nature. 

Perfons affected by this feeling, are very ftrong in 
their profeffions of humanity, fentibiliry, and friend - 
thip: they are likewife very delicate in their ideas, and 
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great admirers of modefty. If you report to them an 
inftance of ingratitude, their indignation exceeds all 
bounds: if you prefent to them an objeét of diftrefs, or 
a tale of affliction, their fenfibility is even dangerous to 
themfelves; and they decply regret their inability to 
relieve, what it almoft racks them to pity. As to de- 
licacy and modefty, no one can be more delicate and 
modeft than thefe feeling fouls, where it is not their 
intereft to be indelicate or immodeft; and where, ac- 
cording to the judgment of common fenfe, neither mo- 
defty nor delicacy were very emi inently required. 
Their fufceptive minds, revolting from all ideas of 
degradation, would chide a begg gar for appearing before 
them in ragged clothes, and wonder at the infolence of 
his addrefs. Seated within the circle of familiar con- 
verfation, you may fee them blufh at inuendos of which 
their companions appear ignorant, while they liften 
with avidity, under pretence of high knowledge and 
refcarch, to obfcene and vulgar defcriptions. They 
are above being affected by thefe things. 

1 know 'it has been urged, and I-am willing to admit 
it, that the manners of the women keep a due pro- 
portion with our own; whence it would follow, that 
we are the caufes of their cupidity. We are all apt to 

extenuate ourle ‘Ives 5 and this is one of the reeds to 
which finking virtue will cling. But this will not do 
in the prefent inftance. Some time, and a great length 


of time, ought to clapfe, before all which have hitherto - 


bite confid fered as ch ara€teriftics of a female charaéter, 
fhould be rooted from her mind, in comphance with 
brutalized man. An appearance of delicacy might be 
looked for, and a few ftruggles fhould certainly be 
made at the expiring of feminine honour. The forms of 
decency could be refpeéted. 

What then are the manners of our women? Of that 
part of our women which is moft feen; and by which, 
therefore, the generality of the fex is appreciated? 
Their manners are grounded at the boarding fchool; 
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and they are completed in the circulating Jibrary. 
This we learn by fatal experience. 

When they mingle with fociety, we might think that 
they were about to quit it. They have allthe fang frod 
of fifty, wherewith to cover the bluthes of fifteen. 
They crowd our theatres, they make our ball-rooms ; 
nor do I flatter myfelf that we fhall be able long to 
detain them from our taverns, our coffee-houfes, and 
hotels. Confinement, I mean home, (for 1 with to 
fpeak with a degree of politenefs) is their bane. This, 
once the fcene of female honour and duty, terms which 
were then fynonimous, is now either totally negleéted 
by the refined fair, or, one court of fafhion and pro- 
fufion, of infipidity and intrigue, it is no home at all. 
Young ladies are inftruéted by mamma to drefs to the 
beft advantage, and to glance with the beft effec : 
leffons which they foon comprehend, and faithfully 
practife ; terms which defy mifconftruétion. 

It is, however, to the virtues of the fair, whether 
they think it, or whether they do not, that fociety muft 
be indebted for its moral, as well as its natural pre- 
fervation. Men, very vicious men too, are not un- 
frequently reftored by thefe. Whilft 1 am talking om 
this fubjeét, I will whifper a plain faé& to our country- 
women. Moft of my young friends, indeed, are averfe 
to the matrimonial conneétion, and that on moral ob- 
jeGtions: they are alarmed by the prefent decay (which 
J hope is but apparent) of female virtue, and female 
fenfibility. 

Cc. 
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GOSSIPIANA. 
[No. XII.] 
SINGULAR BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


{From the Second Volume of Hutchinfon’s Cumberland.) 


ar 
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MARY WILSON. 


N this village (Portenfcales) is now living Mary 
Wilfon, in her 84th year. She has been 23 years a 
widow. Her hufband left to her a cow, which the fold 
for five pounds, but loft two pounds eighteen fhillings 
of it by a bad debt; the remaining two guineas fhe 
has locked up in her box, with a firm determination to 
fave it to defray her funeral expences. Houfe rent is 
fifteen fhillings a year, and coals coft her five fhillings 
more. Her whole earnings is two fhillings and fix- 
pence a month, which fhe receives for carding and {pin- 
ning eight pounds of wool. She goes to Kefwick re- 
gularly every four weeks, with eight pounds of yarn on 
her back, and returns with eight pounds of wool: this 
fhe has done regularly for many years paft. Her time 
is thus employed, or in gathering fuel, viz. fern, whins, 
&c. She has nothing to fupport nature but this feanty 
earning. Her drefs is not expenfive: her market-go- 
ing hat has ferved her thirty years, and her petticoat 
fixty-five. Her pewter difhes are bright as when new, 
her houfe neat and clean. She hears, fees, and walks 
as well as moft people of fifty ; is always cheerful, and 
never was heard to utter a complaint. She has fre- 
quently been advifed to live comfortably on the little 
fhe had, and then to apply to the parifh officers for re- 
lief—her anfwer has always been, ** Nay, nay, 1’ll not 
be troublefome fo long as [ can work.’ She has never 
till lat year, received any charity, when fome humane 
people left her about four fhillings.—How little is abe 
Solutely neceffary to fupport nature ! 


DUNCAN 
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DUNCAN ROEINSON, 


As an inftance of longevity, the life of Ducan Robin- 
fon, who is now verging on his hundredth year, may 
be worthy of notice. He is a native of the Highlands 
of Scotland, and entered into the army at a very early 
period of life, having made his firft campaign under the 
banners of the viétorious Marlborough. He fought 
againft the rebels in 1715 and 1745, and was in the 
moft decifive actions that took place in Flanders during 
the wars with France, inthe reign of George the Se- 
cond. At the peace of 1763, this venerable warrior 
retired, with his mufquet, his belt, and his {word, to 
Sebergham, where he has lived to the prefent time, in 
a little cottage, as a goed citizen, without any other re- 
ward from his country, befides a {mall penfion of feven 
pounds a year.—To thofe who are induced from cu- 
riofity to vifit him, he gives a faithful narration of the 
various campaigns in which he ferved, with the blunt 
fimplicity of a foldier, and not without animation,—for 
wars, battles, and fieges, are ‘ mufic to his foul.” 

In the frame of his body, he is brawny and athletic ; 
his looks are bold and expreffive, and his whole deport- 
ment fupports an air of martial dignity, which neither 
age, infirmity, nor poverty, has been able to deprets. 
He is humane, benevolent, and religious,—affording an 
inftance of the intimate conneétion of thefe qualities 
with bravery and true heroifm. 


SALATHIEL COURT. 


THIs eccentric genius was a writing-mafter, and 
continued to exercife this profeffion, at intervals, through 
the whole of his fingular life; at leaft as long as 
he lived in England. He was born at Papcaftle, where 
he poffeffed a houfe; and, in the firft part of his life, 
lived admired and refpeéted. He had an extraordinary 
turn for wit and humour, which led him into company, 
and thence he fell into habits of intemperance. He was 
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fo much the matter of his profeffion, that he always had 
a full {chool, till he became too negligent to attend to it. 
Before he had given himfelf up to improper habits, he 
had lived in eafe and abundance, and indulged himfelf 
even in extravagance of drefs. He married into a re- 
{peétable family in Ennerdale, who poffeffed a very 
handfome eftate. Afterwards he abandoned himfelf to 
the loweft company, and paffed through ftrange vicif- 
fitudes of life. He was accuftomed to fpeak in rhyme 
upon moft occafions, and to mix great wit and humour 
in his replies. Occafionally he performed a little paint- 
ing ; and monuments of his humble attainments in that 
art are preferved in almoft all the country chapels in the 
weit of Cumberland, and fome of the figns of the pub- 
lic-houfes and inns there. Once being employed to 
paint a fign, the innkeeper chofe a lion, which Salathiel 
requefted to be allowed to reprefent chained. The man 
enquiring if the chain would -increafe the expence, and 
being anfwered in the affirmative, ordered Salathiel not 
to paint any chain. He fet to work, and painted the 
lion in water colours. Next time Salathiel vifited the 
innkeeper, he accufed him of unfair dealing, to which 
Salarhiel anfwered,—that the lion had indeed ruvz away, 
but it was what might beexpeéted in a wi/d beafl— 
without a chain. 
Salathiei having at length become the companion of 
beggars, he had great employment in writing paffes for 
them, which he did in a moft humorous way ; and as 
his employers could neither read nor write, they cheer- 
fully exhibited the knave’s jokes throughout the coun- 
try. Salathiel was continually getting into debt, until 
his credit was quite gone, and he ufed to fay fuch was 
the mode he took of communicating and enforcing 
Chriftian principles—fazth gave him credit, and repeat- 
ance followed of courfe. Inthe laft ftage of his degene- 
racy, he cohabited with a low woman, whom he employ- 
ed to beg for his and her own fupport. And when fhe 
dicd at Whitehaven, he colleéted money under pen 
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of the ptous duty of burying an affectionate wife ; which, 
having procured, he {pent im liquor, and then told the 
overfeer of the poor, that he would leave the remains to 
him asa legacy, and if he did not chufe to bury her, he 
might difpofe of her as he thought beft. When the 
was brought out to be conveyed to the church-yard, 
Salathiel fo far facrificed his humanity and good fenfe 
to his humour, that (alluding to the poor woman’s hav - 
ing been accuftomed to fing ballads ) he called onthe clerk, 
to let her have a merry tune, for fhe liked finging all 
her life. 

Amongtt other unlawful praétices in which Salathiet 
indulged himfelf, he frequently took upon him to marry 
thofe who either could not be admitted to marriage in a 
regular way, or who only ufed the ceremony as a mere 
pretence, to cover an illicit conneétion. This, how- 
ever, at laftled poor Courtinto a fcrape. He had mar- 
ried two perfons who were within the degrees of af- 
finity prohibited by the laws. They had given it out 
that they were married, and were taken before a ma- 
eittrate, and called upon to produce a certificate, whicly- 
the man being permitted to do, went immediately to 
procure one. Salathiel granted his requeft, and gave 
him the following certificate, alluding to their having a 
child previoufly to their marriage : : 


* Under yon hedge, in frofty weather, 

I joined this w*¥*** and r¥*** together ; 
Let none but Jove, who rules the thunder, 
Then put this w¥##* and r#*** afunder. 





tel Oks 


This certificate being produced, was afterwards made 
the ground of a profecution againft Salathiel, at Car- 
lifle, and the poor fellow was, in confequence, tran{- 
ported to America. When he arrived in America, he 
met with friends who gave him money to pay his paf- 
fage, and Salathiel once more enjoyed his freedom in a 
land of liberty. Hus wit furnifhed him with fchemes 
by 
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by which he contrived to enjoy his pitcher and jeft. He 
lived but a few years. 

Such was the life of a man, whofe fayings have fur- 
nifhed more witty phrafes and droll maxims for the 
country people, than thofe of any man who ever lived 
m thofe parts. It 7s a life not without inftruGtion—too 
much vivacity has led many a man of talents to impro- 
per company, and to the forming of wrong habits; and 
many, through their wifh to gain admiration amongt 
the vulgar, have negleéted that which alone can give 
weight and importance to fuperiority of mental accom. 
plifhments—a virtuous condué. Bad company lays thé 
foundation of every thing that can deprave the heart, 
or difgrace the man. 

We are obliged to an unknown correfpondent for 

his communication ; the digtion of which we did not 
prefume to alter, as it bears ftrong traits of the cha- 
racter on which he fo juftly moralizes. 


JOSIAH RELPH. 


Turis charming village, (Sebergham) which is gene- 
rally allowed to be one of the pleafanteft in our county, 
had thé honour, on the 3d of December, 1712, to give 
birth to the Rev. Jofiah Relph; who has emphaticaily 
been called the Poet of the North.—His parentage was 
low, but not mean. An age or two ago, our villages 
were in general occupied, not by men of large over- 
grown eftates, or great and wealthy farmers, but by 
the owners of fmall landed eftates, from whence they 
were called flate/men: a term once ufed by one of our 
countrymen in the houfe of commons, much to the 
amufement of the late ear] of Guildford, who then pre- 
fided atthe helm. The number of fuch petty land- 
holders is fuppofed to be greatly diminifhed of late 

years: we believe, however, that they are ftill more 
humerous in Cumberland than in any other county. 
Such a flate/? fman was the father of Ralph. On a {mall 
paternal inheritance » which could not exceed, if it even 
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amounted to, thirty.pounds a year, with a kind of pa- 
triarchal fimplicity, he brought up a family of three 
fons and a daughter; one of whom he fet out for a 
learned profeifion. 

Our poet received his fchool education under our 
northern Bufby, the learned and venerable Mr. Yates 
ef Appleby. This truly eminent fchoolmafter, like his 
great prototype of Weftminfter, and his cotemporary 
Mr. Jackfon, of St. Bees, fpent more than half a cen- 
tury (a large portion of even the longeft life) in the ar- 
ducus office of inftruétyng youth: and few men have 
had the reputation of fending out mto the world fo ma- 
ny good fcnolars. At fifteen, Ralph went to the uni- 
verfity of Glafgow ; where, we are told, he gave fome 
diftinguithed proofs of a remarkable genius. At this 
feat of the mufes, it fhould feem hie remained not long : 
for we find him early engaged in a {mall grammar 
fchool at this, his native village. In due time, he fuc- 
ceeded to the minifter’s place ; which is-a perpetual cu- 
racy,and then hardly worth thirty pounds a year. We 
find no reafon to imduce us to believe, that his income 
ever exceeded fifty pounds per annum. 

Mr. Relph, in his early years, took up that good 
euftom of noting the more memorable occurrences of his 
life, in the way of adiary. One of thefe, his memo- 
randum books, we have been fortunate enough to pro- 
eure: and from it we have been enabled to gather fun- 
dry interefting particulars of his private life. And it 
appears from thei all, that he was a good and amiable 
man. 

He had a ftep-mother, who feems to have been harfh 
and unkind to him, and to a beloved fitter: all which 
he fubmitted to, and bore with pious refignation. With 
her, as perhaps was natural, the father feems to have 
fided againft the fon: an injury which he felt the more 
poignantly, from his having ** either entirely, or very 
near, made up to him all the expence he had been at in 
his education.”’"—From his pupils too, and their pa- 
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rents, he feems fometimes to have met with unkind re- 
turns. His refleétions on thefe occafions prefent him to 
us in a fingularly endearing point of view. “ January 
21ft, 1737. When anv of the boys under my care da 
not make fuch improvement ia learning and goodnets, 
as from my endeavours I might be juftihied in expe@- 
ing: and when alfo they leave the fchool w ithout €Xx- 
prefling that gratitude, which I think I might have 
jooked for : or when the parents difapprove of my me- 
thods, or difcipline—let me be particularly on my guard 
not to abate of my care of thofe ftill left in my charge : 
and regarding the cenfures I am expofed to, fo far ot ily 
as that 1 may amend what, onan impartial felf-examina- 
tion, I find to be really wrong, let it be my confolation 
to recollect, that, if I do my duty in the — of life 
to which the good providence of Go. dt as called me, 
though I mifs my reward here, [ fhall not finally go 
unrewarded. .—Lefs fortunate than the prophet Biitha, 
the bard of Sebergham found no great womaz of Shu- 
nem, to provide hi m a little chun ber on the wall: dut, 
in alonely dell, by a murmuring ftream, under the ca- 
nopy of heaven, he provided himfelf a@ table and a fiool, 
and a little raifed feat, or altar of fods. Hither, im all 
his little difficulties and diftreffes, in imitation of his 
Saviour, he retired and prayed.—The fecing fucha 
man in fuch a fituation, would almoft have realized the 
beautiful ttory of Parnell’s hermit; or even of St. Joha 
in the wildernefs. KRiftng from his knees, he generally 
committed to paper the ineditation on which he had 
been employed, or the retolves he had then formed. 
One of thefe, as a fpecimen of the reft, we will here 
tran{cribe. 

‘‘ Give me grace, O God, always to have charity for 
the bad, and civility to all; w hilt yet I refolve to have 
intimacies but with few. May J hate nothing but 
vice, and love nothing but virtue. And whilft I con- 
tinue, as I ought, to confider the glory of God, and the 
falvation of my own foul, as the main end which I pro- 
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pofe to myfelf in life, teach me to confider prefent fuf- 
fering as an earneft of fature enjoyment; and even 
ficknefs and forrow as fent in mercy to prepare me for 
that better ftate, which cannot now, I truft, be very 
diftant.’”’ 

On bufinefs and emergencies, which he deemed ftill 
more momentous, he deferted his grot, and withdrew 
mtothe church. Youag, during the folemn ftilinefs of 
midnight, under the beautiful walk of lime-trees in the 
church-yard at Welwyn, walked, contemplated, and 
compofed his Night Thoughts. Relph, lefs favoured by 
climate, walked in the ailes within his church: and 
there, in that awful folitude, poured out his foul in 
prayer and praife to his Maker. 

Poetry has always been the folace of men of genius, 
under the preffure of “ trouble, forrow, need, ficknefs, 
er any other adverfity.” Relph was an early, as well 
ws a conftant votary of the mufes. His father’s eftate, 
though fmall, was not without that fort of fcenery 
which is peculiarly pleafing to the eye of a poet. It had 
flowery meadows, filver ftreams, hanging groves, and 
many commanding views of the circumjacent country. 
His favourite walk was to a fountain that poured, in 
foft_ meanders, down a gentle declivity, till it gained 
the Caldew, whofe waters here lave the borders of a 
beautiful valley. Here he had a fifh-pond, a chair, 
and table, formed from the natural rock; where, when 
at leifure from the duties of his profeffion, and in the 
hours not devoted to abftraétion and prayer, he was ac- 
cuftomed to entertain a feleét party of cheerful friends 
in that primitive fimplicity which charaéterizes the pal- 
toral ages. 

He loved folitude, as equally favourable to piety and 
poetry. He loved to be alone, when employed on fub- 
jets immediately conneéted with the line of his duty. 
‘He meditated on the infpired writings, and thence de- 
duced fources of confolation and inftruétion for the be- 
nefit 
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nefit of his parochial charge, chiefly when the curfew 
had tolled the kneli of parting day. 

To his folitary contemplations and azght thoughts in 
the church-yard, without any light, or with a light 
only fufficient to render darknefs wiftble, bis fundry aus 
diences were indebted for thofe fermons which the 
editor of his poems refers to, as teftimonies of his piety 
and induftry. The awe, excited by the footfeps of 
Relph, at this unufual hour, is not yet effaced from the 
memory of the «ged villager. 

In his fchool, he was a ftri€t difciplinarian. That 
he fent out of it many good {cholars, is well known: 
but how much of this is to be attributed to his firié- 
nefs, we Iceave to others to determine. He himfelf was 
certainly a man of very confiderable attainments in li- 
terature. This is proved not only by the general ef- 
teem of many cotemporary men of learning, with whom 
he lived on terms of friendthip, but alfo by thofe of his 
tranilations from the clatlics which have been pub- 
lifhed. 

As a poet, his merit has long been felt and acknow- 
ledged. We do not indeed prefume to recommend 
him to thofe high-fearing critics, who affe& to be 
pleafed*with nothing but the vwivida vis, the energy 
and majeftic grandeur of poetry. Relph’s verfes afpire 
only to the chara€ter of being natural, terfe, and ealy : 
and that charaéter they certainly merit in an extraordi- 
nary degree. His Fables may vie with Gay’s for 
{moothnefs of diction; and are fuperior to Gay’s by 
having their moral always obvious and apt. But it 1 
on his Paftorals, in the Cumberland dialeé, that, if we 
might prefume to feat ourfelves in the chair of criti- 
cifm, we would found his pretenfions to poetical fame. 
That our opinion is perteétly right, it might be pre- 
fumptuous in us to fuppofe: but we certainly have 


pertuaded ourfelves, that a dialeét is, if not eifential, 


yet highly advantageous, to paftoral poetry : and that 
the 
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the rich, ftrong, Doric diale&t of this country is, of 
all diale&ts, the moft proper. On this ground, Relph’s 
Pattorals have tranfcendent merit. With but a little 
more of fentiment in them, and perhaps tendernefs, 
they would very nearly come up to that inimitably beau- 
tiful paftoral, the Gentle Shepherd of Allan Ramfay. In 
fhort, thefe Cumberland eclogues are, in Englith, what 
we fuppofe thofe of Theocritus to have been in Greek. 
The ideas, as wel] as the language, are perfeétly rural ; 
yet neither the one nor the other are either vulgar or 
coarfe. Pope’s Paftorals (and perhaps Gay’s too, in an 
inferior degree) are fo trim and courtly, that the lan- 
guage of his fhepherds and fhepherdeffes is as polifhed, 
and their ideas as refined, as if 
‘¢ All their lives in courts had been :’”’ 


whilft Philips’s damfels and fwains, notwithftanding 
the uncouth rufticity of their names, are fo affeéted, as 
to be quite unnatural. Relph drew his portraits from 
real life: and fo faithful were his tranfcripts, that there 
was hardly a perfon in the village, who could not point 
out thofe who had fate for his Curfy and his Peggy. 
The Amorous Maiden was well known; and a very 
few years ago was ftill living. 

The charaéter of Relph’s mufe was a natural ele- 
gant eafe and fimplicity. He loved, indeed, to furvey, 
though at a diftance, the fublimities of Carrock and 
Skiddaw and Saddleback: but was contented to cull a 
few fimple wild flowers, that bloomed fpontaneoufly in 
fome neyleéted dells on the banks of the Caldew. Had 
he lived to publith his own poems, his motto might 
have been : 

“ Ergo, apis mating 

More modoque 
Grata carpentis thyma per laborem 
Plurimium, circa nemus, uvidique 
Tiburis ripas, operofa parvus 

Carmina fingo.” 

Hor. Lib. [V. Ode II. 1. 26. 
VoL. II. Uu In 
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In delineating the paffions and cuftoms operative on 
low life, he is inimitable. And that critic muft be in- 
fenfible to the beauties of nature, and propriety of cha. 
raéter, who does not with pleafure accompany our bard, 
whilft with a piéturefque accuracy, he difcriminates the 
peculiarities, and detcribes the undiftinguifhed and in- 
nocent loves of the Damons and Chloes of the vale of 
Sebergham. 

Relph’s affiduity in the difcharge of his miniferial 
duties, appeared in the effeéts it produced. The in- 
habitants of his parifh had, till then, been rude and un- 
polifhed; ignorant and illiberal: abjeétly fuperftitious 
m the belief of exploded ftories of witches, ghofts, and 
apparitions, with but little morality, and leis religion, 
They confidered the Sabbath as grateful, only for the 
relaxation it afforded them from their labours; as a day 
of recreation, rather than a day devoted to religi 10us €x- 
ercifes: of courte, it was generally {pent in tumultuous 
mectings at ale-houfes, or in the rude diverfions of foot- 
ball.—Kenneir, or Kinnear, a Scotchman, and cpifco- 
palian, ~ in the fury of Prefbyterian reformation, 
had been driven from his reétory at Annan, and re- 
ceived at Sebergham, was Relph’s predeceffor in the 
church; and, being g really a religious m an, he fet him- 
felf, with great earnefinefs, to reform them: but his 
fuccefs bore no proportion to his zeal. He was an au- 
Sieve man, and his religion gloomy and unfocial : his 
converfation diftant and referved ; and his manners un- 
gracious. Attacking and roundly condemning all amufe- 
ments, even thofe the moft innocent, he lott by his mo- 
rofeneis what elfe he might have gained by the blame- 
lefs tenor of his life. His parifhioners pitied, defpifed, 
and negleéted their paftor; whilft he gave them up as 
defperately abandoned, profligate, and irreclaimable.— 
This gentleman’s fettling i in Se bergham, is another in- 
ftance of a Scotch epifcopalian’ s being received in our 
church, without re-ordination. 

The happinefs of effecting a reformation was * 
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ferved for the reverend Jofiah Relph, a native of the 
parith ; a man, confidering his years, of extenfive learn- 
ing, of great natural abilitics, yet modeft and unaf- 
piring ; focial and cheerful in his difpofition, amiable 
in his manners, and warm in the caufe of virtue and 
religion. To him, ina great meafure, muft be attri- 
buted that elegance of converfation, efteem for learn- 
ing, and reverence for religion, which travellers, even 
of the prefent day, obferve in a people whofe anceftors 
were tutored by Mr. Relph. The well-known Mr. 
Walker long gave a leéture at Sebergham: and we 
have often heard him obferve with pleafure, that, in no 
part o: the world, not even in the metropolis, did he 
ever addrefs an audience, by whom he appeared to be 
fo well underftood, as at Sebergham. 

Whatever be our opinion of the merit of Relph’s Paf- 
torals, they have been fo often re-printed, that we dare 
not rifque the palling of the public tatte by a repetition of 
them. Poffeffed of the manufcripts from which his 
editor feleétcd the poems already in print, we poffefs 
many that would be new to the public: but, though 
our gleanings are copious, they are not rich. We have 
none, but fuch as Mr. Denton did not think proper to 
publifh. Among thefe is a free, yet faithful rranfla- 
tion of many of the epigrams of Martial, which have 
great merit; and fome compofitions in Latin, both 
inverfe and profe. From thete laft we tranfcribe the 
four following lines, which were to have been infcribed 
ona dial, erected in the mill-race that runs through 
Mr. Denton’s garden, at Green Foot: 


‘¢ Perpetuo properat lapfu reafonabilis unda; 
Perpetuo paffu ferpit et umbra tacens : 

Mox redit umbra tacens, et mox reafonabilis unda, 
Aft hominum vita, heu! non reditura volat.’’ 


Hor Book IIL Ode XXIII. 


“Tf fuppliant hands to heav’n you raife 
When firft the moon emits her rays, 
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And to the lares humbly fue 

With frankincenfe, and wine that’s new; 
No noxious wind fhall nip your vine, 
Your corn with blights fhall never pine; 
And fafe your little ones fhall play, 
Nor fear the force of Anturnn’s ray. 

Jct pontitfs tinge their kniyes with red 
In the proud necks of victims fed, 
Where Algidon’s white grove appears, 
Or where his head Albanus rears, 

But, Phidile, be’t none of yours 

To bribe with gifts the heav’nly pow’rs* 
Your gods, with myrtles grac’d, ador 

In innocence, and heed no more. 

If a pure hand the altar fcize, . 
When angry heaven you’d appeafe, 

A little bread and falt’s as good, 

As hegeps of fat and ttrearms of blood.”* 


In his ftature, Relph was tail, and of a thin habit; 
had a commanding afpeét, on which a certain dignity 
was imprinted, which, unlike that founded on: falfe 
principles, arofe from the confcioufnefs of great abili- 
ties exerted in a good caufe, and from thofe motives of 
piety and virtue which aétuated him through life— 
His death happening at a comparatively early period, 
his afcetic manner of living with regard to diet, has 
been, perhaps too haftily, blamed for accelerating it. 
His conftitution was naturally weak, and with a ten- 
dency to confumption : this confidered, the regimen he 
prefcribed to himfelf was perhaps more friendly to it 
than a more liberal indulgence. 

Contrary to the entreaties of his friends, he conti- 
nued his {chool, when his conftitution was vifibly giv- 
ing way to that diforder which at length laid him in 
his grave. A few days before his death, he fent for all 
his pupils, one by one, into his chamber, to be witned- 
fes of his dying moments. A more affeéting inter. 
view is not poffible to conceive. One of his pupils, 
fill living, acknowledges he never thinks of it but with 
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awe: it reminds him, he fays, of the laft judgment. 
The dying faint was perfeétly compofed, colleéted, and 
ferene. His valediétory admonitions were not long, 
but they were earneft and pathetic. He addreffed each 
of them in terms fomewhat different, adapted to their 
different tempers and circumftances: but in one charge 
he was uniform : lead a good life, that your death may 
be eafy, and you everlaftingly happy. To fo melan- 
choly a laft farewel, we may juftiy apply the lines which 
Tickell wrote on a fimilar occafion : 


“ He taught us how to live; and, oh! too high 
The price of knowledge, taught us how to die.” 


This excellent man clofed his fhort life on the 26th dav 
of June, 1743, in the thirty-fecond year of his age. He 
died unmarried, of an heétic complaint, at Church- 
Town, the place of his nativity; and was buried in the 
family burying-ground in Sebergham church- yard. 


See =”, ee 


THE PLAINTIFF. 
[No. VIL] 


Avyaguvy, Aime Sug Morro, 
Xvydlec us wy dicyuice, 


MR. EDITOR, 


S a plaintiff, I know not whether I am entitled to 
XL your attention; being in my own opinion one of 
thoie unfortunates, whom no fyftem of regimen or 
medicine can cure: yet, perhaps, like the benevolent 
phyfician, when the malady fupercedes praétical fkill, 
you may fuggeft fome untried mode of mental amufe- 
ment. 
_It has ever been a maxim, that the middle walk of 
life bade faireft for the accomplifhment of human hap. 
pinefsS, But, whether from the alloy mixed in every 
U u 3 fituation, 
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fituation, or fome conftitutional mifarrangement, from 
thence originated all the evils under which I ftruggle. 

Born with a paternal inheritance, that placed me 
above the neceffity of perfonal application to labour, or 
to commerce ; the hardfhips of the one, and the chances 
of the other, ‘could make no impreffion on my mind: 
from the hope of affluence, or the fear of want. On 
the other hand, my fortune was too narrow to fuggeft 
fchemes of ambition, and the bias of my temper towards 
repofe, prevented my withing to mix in the diffipations 
of ‘high life. 

One even tenor of calm tranquillity appeared before 
me: one unruffled profpeét, in which I might gaze at 
eafe on furrounding objeéts. During the period of 
youth, when all is grafped with avidity, as fomething 
new, fomething yet unenjoyed, or fomething to be 
learnt; my life was {pent in the circles of felicity, and 
I frequently rejoiced that I was not, as the farmer, ex- 
pofed to the inclemency of feafon, nor as the ftatef{man, 
depending on the precarious {miles of power. 

‘As I advanced in life, objeéts around me gradually 
ceafed to charm. The flowers of my garden glowed in 
my eye with lefs luftre, and the thady recefles of my 
groves, where the wild inhabitants of the fky ufed to 
welcome me, no longer pleafed. I refleéted, that while 
they wn the quality of novelty, my mind had 
been amufed and delighted: and though my temper 
loved not enterprize, t determined to change the face 
of my grounds, and lay them out on a plan, which even 
the flights of poetic fancy might admire, 

At firft I felt the pleafure of a new creation; but 

rough my grounds were unfinifhed, the plan cf their 
pont was become fo familiar to my mind, that I 
turned away from the idea with the fame difguft that 
I had conceived againft their firft fitudtion. 1 even 
fecretly fighed for a little green, where I had. in my 
infantine years ereéted houtes of fod. I thed tears at 
the remembrance of a jafmine arbour, where with my 
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parents I had frequently fat in the evening, while they 
entertained me with ftories; and played with a pretty 
little girl, the darling of my heart, long fince buried in 
the village church-yard. The next day I gave orders 
for the reinftatement of the former mode, not forgetting 
the ftump of an old tree, againft which I had ufed to 
drive my arrows, 

I now difcovered that my diftafte arofe from myfelf. 
I had been taught the claffics while young, and the an- 
cient poets were familiar to my mind.—Thefe, how- 
ever, I again read over; but my imagination demanded 
fomething new. The paths of modern literature were 
untried. I dipped into the hiftory of nations; I be- 
came familiar with the biography of famous men; L 
entered into the metaphyfical difputations of the day, 
and fatiated my mind with all the heterogeneous pro- 
duétions of political reformers. But, alas! I concluded 
with Solomon, that there was nothing new dexeath the 
fun.—My mind was too tenacious to allow a fecond 
perufal of the fame book, and having exhaufted the 
beft authors on moft fubjeéts, the immenfe volumes of 
a library became infipid, and the refource of reading 
nearly drained. My library confifted of fome thoufand 
volumes, yet I have frequently entered it, examined 
one book, laid it down, and taken up another, of which 
I could not read a page: and after fauntering round, 
gazing on the fhelves, and reading the titles, returned 
to my gardens, to grieve at the diftafte I experienced 
for paft enjoyments, and to-rack my invention for 
Something new. 

A comparifon I made between myfelf and fome fe- 
male acquaintance, who feemed equally in want of em- 
ploy, induced me to enter on the reading of novel and 
romance: and could I, like them, have almoft imme- 
diately forgot the charaéters and accidents, I fhould 
have found an endlefs entertainment ; but in the courfe 
of a twelvemonth, I was mafter of nearly all the inci- 
dents, which, like the letters of the alphabet, varioufly 
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arranged, form novels ad infinitum ; and my old difeafe 
of laffitude again crept upon me with accumulated 
violence. 

I was advifed to marry: but I had paffed the age, 
when to the charm of novelty might be added all the 
celights of romanticity ; and having no difficulty to en- 
counter from the want of fortune, the hard-heartednefs 
of parents, or the fevere prudery of the fair, I entered 
into the ftate with the moft ftoical indifference ; chiefly 
arifing from an idea I indulged, that I was fuperior to 
all earthly enjoyments, This apathy foon reached me 
in matrimony. My wife was without any of thofe 
difcordant qualifications which throw acid into the en- 
tertainment, and wearinefs again hung upon every en- 
joyment. The amufements of town, indeed, for near 
two winters, gave a temporary relief to this malady, 
but public entertainment foon ceafed to attraét. The 
charms of mufic no longer vibrated on my nerves with 
delight, and the choruffes of Handel paffed away with 
indifference. Plays, like novels, (for in faét they are 
merely novels perfonified) quickly difgufted me, as I 
could net enjoy a repetition of the fame pun, nor {mile 
at the buffoonery of clownith folly. The company of 
vifitants was equally infipid: not being calculated to 
partake the tattie of impertinence, the {neers of felf- 
confequence, or the whifpers of envy and {candal. 

Thus, fir, my whole life is a feene of inanity and 
ennui. My children themfelves fearcely afford any 
refource, as my mind unhappily feeks for fomething 
fuperior to what fome call the pleafures of dometftic 
felicity: which appear to me trifling and puerile. I 
frequently with that I could obliterate all my know- 
ledge, and drown in the waters of Lethe all thofe re- 
fined ideas which have unfitted me for the common 
and cuftomary events of life. I fhould then, when I 
arofe in the morning, have fome occupation that de- 
manded my attention, and contributed to amufe: I 
thould lay down to reft, not fatigued with the wearinels 
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of idlenefs; and look forward to the morning, as the 
dawn of new hopes, and new profpeéts: and you, fir, 
would not have been wearied with the complainis of a 
man, whofe fituation thoufands behold with envy; but 
which, from an imagination too vivid, or 2 wrong im- 
preffion of education, is rendered completely unfit for 
the world. 
G. W. 





MEMOIRS OF M. ZIMMERMAN. 
(Concluded from page 406.) 
CORRESPONDENCE foon commenced be- 


tween M. Zimmerman and a great number of 
perfons who faw and thought as he did; but, although 
this correfpondence gave him infinite fatisfaétion, it ne- 
verthelefs impaired his force. 

Among thefe correfpondents he met with one of 
whom he no more thought, while writing the “ Me- 
moirs of Frederic,” than he had thought of the emprefs 
of Ruflia, when writing his treatife on “ Solitude.”’ In 
1791 he received fome very prefling letters from M. 
Hoffman, a man of great learning, and profeffor of elo- 
quence at Vienna, who appeared very zealous for the 
caufe of good order, propofed eftabli‘hing a journal for 
its defence, and requefted direCtious, advice, and ma- 
terials. MM. Zimmerman was very punctual in anfwer- 
ing him; and in feveral letters hinted at means to be 
employed by the princes for fuppreffing thefe new re- 
volutionifts. In a fhort time M. Hotfman informed 
him that the emperor (Leopold II.) patronifed his jour- 
nal, and was determined to exert his utmoft authority 
to crufh the league. Thus informed of the fentiments 
of this prince, M. Zimmerman thought it proper to ad- 
drefs to him a memorial, in which he explained all he 
knew of the principles of the feét, and the danger of it, 
with the beft methods of preventing its fatal confe- 
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quences. This memorial was prefented the beginning 
of February, and on the 28th he received a letter, in 
which the Emperor teftified his approbation of the 
work, and prefented him with a mark of his gratitude: 
it was a box fet in diamonds, with his cypher. A letter 
from the perfon whom he had employed to prefent his 
work, and with whom the Emperor had converied con- 
cerning it, entered into very minute details relative to 
the intentions of that prince, and declared that Leopold 
had refolved immcdiately to employ the meafures which 
he (M. Zimmerman) had recommended 3 and farther, 
that in order to extend their influence, the affair fhould 
be reprefented to the diet of Ratifbon, as an objeét 
which demanded tite moft ferious deliberation. He was 
very right in thinking that the concurrence of all the 
powers was neceffary to deftroy a fociety fo diffufive; 
this concurrence had not hitherto been aéted upon ; the 
perfons exiled from Munich, had been received with 
open arms in other courts; a journal fuppreffed at Ber- 
lin, bythe reigning king, was reprinted at Altona; the 
duke of Brunfwick forbid one in his dominions, which 
was foon after revived in Holftein. 

M. Zimmerman was, without doubt, much flattered 
by receiving marks of approbation from fo enlightened 
a judge; but this circumftance conftituted but a fmall 
portion of the pleafure which he experiencea from the 
Emperor’s letter. To form a juft idea of this pleafure, 
it is neceffary to imagine that we behold a man very 
induftrioufly and almoft folely employed for feveral years 
pat, in difcovering the fources, expofing the danger, 
and endeavouring to point out expedients to prevent 
the dreadful confequences of a fcourge fallen on the 
earth, of which he had already feen millions of victims, 
and the ravages of which extended with aftonithing ra- 
pidity; who had not till then had the leaft {uccets, who 
had made a multitude of enemics by his courage and 
perfeverance, but who at laft {ees the greateft monarch 
xn Europe adopt his ideas, thank him for his zeal, ap- 
prove 
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prove his meafures, and put his own hand to the exe- 
cution of the work. But after having participated with 
M. Zimmerman in his gratification, let us conceive 
what he felt when, a few days after, he was informed 
of the unexpeéted death of the Emperor, accompanied 
with very myfterious circumftances. It is eafy to ima- 
gine what a fevere ftroke this fudden death of his pa- 
tron muft have infli€éted upon his fufceptible mind. 

M. Hoffinan, having loft his protector, was perfe- 
cuted by his enemies, who compelled him to abandon 
his journal, the firft work of the kind that had oppofed 
the torrent: they fucceeded in depriving him of his 
profefforfhip, and obliged him to quit Vienna; but they 
could not prevent his continuing to write with the fame 
courage and zeal. 

M. Zimmerman foon recovered from the dejeétion 
into which this event had thrown him, and redoubled 
his activity: he extended his correfpondence; and 
publithed frei pamphlets. He not only wrote him- 
felf, but he difperfed the works of the other defenders 
of the fame caufe; and this was no eafy tafk, as many 
bookfellers were in the intereft of the Secret Order, 
which purfued him as their moft dangerous enemy. 
Notwithftanding this difficulty, however, of getting 
printed what was unfavourable to the Illuminated, there 
appeared, in 1793, a {mail work, the title of which I do 
not know, nor do I think the author is known, but 
which gave rife to much converfation. It is the report 
of an honeit man, who, having been drawn into the fo- 
ciety, remained therein, when he began to underftand 
its principles, only to found the depth of the doétrine, 
and then expofed every thing that was not known 
The whole was taken from the ftatutes of the order, in 
the hand-writing of the heads of it. ° 

From what I have juft faid of the principles of the 
Secret Society of the Illuminated, will not intelligent 
men remark, that if the fociety is guilty of having fpread 
thofe principles over all Germany, one cannot charge it 
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with the horror of the invention; are they not all im. 
plied in this execrable paffage celebrated in France long 
before the known exiftence of the Illuminated, and ge- 
nerally attributed to Diderot: ‘* Mankind will never 
be perfeétly free and happy, until the laft king fhall be 
ftrangled with the bowels of the laft prieft?’” When 
Voltaire formed an affociation with his friends to deftroy 
religion, which he expreffes by the word iafamous; 
when he reproaches D’Alembert, for not having fe- 
conded him with fufficient vigour in this fine projeé, 
ought not one to look upon him as one of the founders 
of this odious fy ftem ? 

Deeply impreffed with the importance of his caufe, 
Zimmerman geve himfelf up to labours that rapidly de- 
ftroyed his health ; not only in as much as an unremit- 
ted occupation of the mind hurts it more than any thing 
elfe, but alfo, becaufe when he was employed in any 
work, his manner of living was changed in a very pre- 
judicial manner: he rofe very early in the morning, 
and wrote a long while before he began vifits, and in 
the evening, after having finifhed the profeffional bu- 
finefs of the day, inftead of eafing and diverting his 
mind in fociety, he again went to work, and remained 
at it frequently till a very late hour. His mind was 
thus in continual aétion, and his body had not the re- 
pofe it required; he bore up, however, very well for 
feveral years; and on the 4th Oétober, 1794, he wrote 
me a letter, in which there is the fame ftrength of ex- 
preffion, the fame juftnefs of thought, and the fame pre- 
cifion of arrangement, as in thofe preceding: he there 
clearly pointed out the progrefs of the fociety, which 
became daily more dangerous : ** She is miftrefs of al- 
moft every prefs, of every bookfeller, of every German 
journal, and of all the courts. The caufes of the difaf- 
ters of this laft campaign are the fame as thofe of the 
events at Chalons, in 1762.’’ This letter alfo contained 
the moft lively expreffions of his joy at hearing of my 
cure; yet there was one fentence bearing traces of — 
mof 
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moft profound melancholy, which gave me the greateft 
pain: “ I run a rifk yet of becoming this year a poor 
emigrant, forced to abandon his houfe with the dear 
companion of his life, without knowing where to direé& 
his courfe or where to find a bed to die on.’’ The in- 
vafion of the ele€torate, the facking of Hanover, and 
the neceflity of abandoning it, was certainly at that 
time to be feared, if the negociation had not faved what 
the armies did not defend : but Zimmerman’s manner 
of exprefling his fears announced the greateft depref- 
fion. I faw therein a mind whofe f{prings began to fail, 
and which dared no longer fay, as it could have juftiy 
done, I carry every thing with me. I negleéted no- 
thing in order to raife his fpirits, and entreated him to 
come to me with his wife, to a country that was his 
own, where he would have remained in the moit per- 
fect fecurity, and enjoyed all the fweets of peace and 
friendfhip. He anfwered me in December, and one 
part of his letter refembled thofe of other times; but 
melancholy was ftill more ftrongly marked, and the 
ilinefs of nis wife, which he unfortunately thought 
more ferious than it really was, evidently oppreffed 
him: he had been obliged to take three days to write 


‘me details, which at another time would not have occu- 


pied him an hour, and he concluded his letter with, “ I 
conjure you, perhaps, for the laft time, &c.” The 
idea that he fhould write no more to his friend (and 
unfortunately the event juftified-htm), the difficulty of 
writing a few pages, the ftill fixed idea of being forced 
to leave Hanover, although the face of affairs had en- 
tirely changed ; all, all indicated the lofs I was about 
to fuftain. 

From the month of November he had loft his fleep, 
his appetite, his ftrength, and became fenfibly thinner ; 
and this ftate of.decline continued to increafe. In Ja- 
nuary he was ftill able to make a few vifits in his car 
riage; bat he frequently fainted on the ftairs: it was 
painful for him to write a prefcription: he fometimes 
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complained of a confufion in his head, and he at length 
gave over all bufinets. This was at firft taken for an 
effeét of hy pochondria ; ; but it was foon nara that 
his deep melancholy had deftroyed the chain of his ideas, 
What has happened to fo many men of genius, befel 
him. One ftrong idea mafters every other, and fub- 
cues the mind that is no longer able either to drive it 
away, or to lofe fight of it. Preferving all his prefence 
of mind, al! his perfpicuity and juftnefs of thought on 
other fubjeéts, but no longer defirous of occupying him- 
felf with them ; no longer capable of any bufinets, nor 
of giving adv ice 5 ; but with pain, he had unceafingly be- 
fore his eyes the enemy plundering his houfe, as Pafcal 
always faw a globe of fire near him, Bonnet his friend 
robbing him, and Spinello the devil oppofite to him, 
In Feb yruary he commenced taking medicines, which 
were cither prefcribed by himfelf, or by the phyficians 
whom he confulted : at the beginning of Masch he de- 
fired my advice; but he was no longer able himfelf to 
defcribe his diforder, and his wife wrote me the ac- 
count of it. I anfwered her immediately ; but of what 
avail can be the direétions of an abfent phy fician ina 
ciforder whole progrefs is rapi id, when there muft ne- 
ceffarily be an interim of near a month between the 
advice afked, and the direétions received ? His health 
decayed fo fait, thar M. Wichman, who attended him, 
thought a journey and change of air would now be the 
beft remedy. Eutin, a place in the Dutchy of Hol- 
ftcin, was fixed upon for his refidence. In going 
through Luneburgh, on his way thither, M. Lentin, 
one of the phyficians in whom he placed moft confi- 
dence, was confulted ; but Zimme:man, who, though 
fo often uneafy on account of health, had, notwithftand- 
ing, had the wifdom to take few medic incs, and who 
did not like them, always had a crowd of obje€tions to 
make againft the beft advice, and did nothing. Arrived 
at Eutia, an old acquaintance and his fam ily, lavithed 
on him all the carefics of friendhhip. This reception 
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thy highly pleafed him, and he grew rather better. M, 
an Henfler came from Kiel to fee him, and gave him his 
vat advice, which was probably very good, but became ufe- 
as. lefs, as it was very irregularly followed. At laft, after 
fel arefidence of three months, he defired to return to 
be Hanover, where he entered his houfe with the fame 
i idea with which he had left it; he thought it plun- 
ce dered, and imagined himfelf totally ruined. I wrote 
on to intreat him to go to Carlfbad ; but he was no longer 
m- capable of bearing the journey. Difguft, want of fleep, 
10r and weakne(s, increafed rapidly ; he took fcarcely any 
Je. nourifhment, either on account of infurmountable aver- 
cal fion, or becaufe it was painful to him; or perhaps, as 
nd fl, M. Wichman believed, becaufe he imagined he had not 
m. a farthing left. Intenfe application, the troubles of his 
ich mind, his pains, want of fleep, and laftly (as I have jut 
ans faid ), want of fufficient nourifhment, had on him all the 
le. effects of time, and haftened old age: at fixty-fix he 
to he was in a ftate of complete decrepitude, and his body 
ace was become a perfeét fkeleton. He clearly forefaw the 
hat iffue of his diforder: and above fix weeks before his 
na death, he faid to the fame phyfician, “I fhall die flow- 
ne- ly, but very painfully 5” and fourteen hours before he 
the expired, he faid, ‘‘ Leave me alone, 1 am dying.’’ This 
th mutt have been a fweet fenfation for a man in the midi 
im, of fo many incurable evils, and who had lived as he 
the had done., This excellent man died on the 7th of Oc- 
ole 9 tober, 1795. 
ing This ftate of his nerves made him feel infinitely too 
tin, deeply thofe trifling difappointments which are incident 
ifi- to every condition of life, which ought to be felt as the 
igh difagreeable, but natural and neceffary changes of wea- 
nde ther are felt, and which ought not to occupy our atten- 
vho tion. I have feen him fometimes fo much affeéted with 
to them, as to be tcarcely himfelf. He one day wifhed me 
ved to quit Laufanne, becaufe while we were walking to- 
hed gether outfide the town, we were overtaken by a very 
‘ion heavy thower, and were wet through. Another time, 
bly Xx 2 being 
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being gone to Pay a vifit a few leagues from hence, to 
a lady whom he knew five and twenty years ago full of 
vivacity, elegance, and pleafure, he was fo ftruck at 
finding her in the country drefs, bufily employed in 
houfehold affairs, that he could not {peak a word the 
whcie evening. He was going to fee the Afpafia who 
overcame Socrates and Pericles, and he found the wife 
woman of Solomon; this metamorphofis difordered him 
fo much as to produce a difagreeable effeét ; his plea- 
fantnefs vanifhed, and there remained only the littlenefs 
of felf-love humiliated. The lady goetied the reafon, 
{miled, and received him as fhe would have done twenty- 
five years before. Why fhould one conceal traits of 
this fort? however trivial they may appear, they be. 
Jong to the hiftory of man; and we are not difpleafed 
at finding them belonging to fuperiors ; they diminifh 
the diftance that feparates them from other men, and 
foften envy. 

M. Zimmerman was tall, well made, had a firm and 
eafy gait, an elegant addrefs, a fine countenance, and an 
agreeable voice: his genius fparkled in his eyes ; and 
if the {mall pox had left its indentions upon him, it was 
only in fuch a degree as adds to the phyfiognomy, what 
it takes from the fkin. 

The medical works of Zimmerman, prefent him to 
the world in the cleareft reputation of a found and de- 
cifive judgment: his Effay on National Pride, has 
evinced him to have poffefled a confiderable know- 
ledge of hiftory, and of man—the fubjeét of hiftory: 
and his Treatife on Solitude, is the produét of a fine 
imagination and an exquifite fenfibiliry. There are 
but few Englith readers who are unacquainted with the 
Jat work. His Effay on National Pride has lately ob- 
tained a more general circulation: and his medicinal 
labours are well known to the faculty of Great Britain. 
Befides thefe publications, he wrote much, and vari- 
oufly, for the German magazines. But his produétions 
were moftly fhort. He had indeed a penetrating mind ; 

but 
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but it may be eafily difcerned, that his genius was ra- 
ther light and excurfive. Not that it was in any de- 
gree fuperficial. There is a great diftinétion in thefe 
things. We have many a real poet, who could not 
write an epic; or, indeed, a long poem of any defcrip- 
tion. He could not write it with that beauty and con- 
neétion which endear his fmaller pieces. 

Zimmerman, on the wh ole, was very amiable in his 
private manners: and at times he was cheerful, even 
to gaiety. But the affli€tions of Europe were his. He 
who had marked the origin, and traced the progrefs of 
thofe affli€tions, was finally overcome by their enormity. 
There are thofe who have felt with Zimmerman; and 
like him have fallen! Very few have the magnanimity, 
in conjunétion with the feelings of a Burke. Many ex- 
cellent men—men whofe wifdom was high, but unaf- 
fuming, and grounded too on the bafis of piety, have 
funk under the unceafing preffure of this dark and dif- 
torted day. 


ee 


FITZALAN. 
(Concluded from page 27.) 


(pre found him waiting for them with the utmoft 
impatience. “Well, my trufty friends,’ exclaim- 
ed he, the inftant they appeared, $6 is Fitzalan in my 
power-—bey ond the poftibility of efcape ?’’ ** He is, my 
Lord,”’ an{wered Walter, ** as fafe as locks, bolts, and 
the dungeon under the north tower can keep wd 

“The north tower! the north tower !”’ repeated th 
baron in a hurried tone, preffing his hands forcibly 
againft his forehead, while his eyes flathed with all the 
wildnefs of phrenzy. His minions looked firft at their 
Lord, and then at each other, with an expreffion of 
jurprife ; in a few moments the baron recovered him- 
f frand ¢ yntinued the difcourfe.—** Do not be alarmed, 
aAx3 my 
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my friends,” faid he, “a violent pain fhot through my 
head, but it is gone; and I am well again. I thank 
you both for your fidelity: here is the reward which I 
promifed you. This is but a fmall part of what you 
thall receive when my happinefs is confirmed. Now 
that the hated Fitzalan is removed, it will be a matter 
of very little difficulty to effet the completion of my 
wifhes. To-morrow night you will proceed to execute 
the plan which I unfolded to you. Be faithful! and: 
reft afiured, that I will reward you beyond even the 
‘utmoft extent of your hopes. Hugo! to your care I 
commit the man I deteft. At preient you may beth 
retire.’ They bowed and obeyed. 

When he was fomewhat recovered from the tempeft 
of paflion and agony, Fitzalan rofe from the ground, 
and with agitated fteps paced his prifon, carefully ex- 
amining every corner of it, in expe€tation of difcovering 
fome outlet that might afford him the hope of efcape, 
though ever fo diftant. His fearch was not in vain. 
A part of the wall, when ftruck, returned a hollow 
found; this proved to be a fmall coor, which he fup- 
pofed led to fome other of the dungeons under the 
eaftle. His heart rofe on this difcovery. With an 
eager hand he fought to find the bolts or locks, but 
without effect, it appeared to be faftened on the other 
fide, and the maffinefs of the plates of iron with which 
it was defended, mocked every attempt to_procure a 
paffage by force. It was not however, till he was en- 
tircly worn out by the violence of his exertions, that 
Fitzalan defiled from endeavouring to accomplith his 
purpofe. Baffled in all his efforts, and made more 
wretched by their failure, he threw himfelf on lis damp 
and half-decayed heap ot ftraw. All was folemn filence, 
except when it was broken by the rattling of his chains, 
or when the caftle bell in deep and fullen tones an- 
nounced the lapfe of the hours. Fitzalan feveral times 
imagined that he heard a low but heavy groan, which 
fecmed to him like that of a perfon expiring; and 

twice 
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twice or thrice he thought the bolts of the door he had 
difcovered, juft grated, as though fome one were ftriving 
foftly to draw them back. He liftened each time with 
the moft profcund attention, but not hearing any thing- 
more, concluded that it was the effect of his over-heated 
and bewildered imagination. After feveral hours of 
indefcribable fuffering had elapfed, the agonized and 
exhaufted Fitzalan funk into flumber. But to him, 
flumber was no refpite from anguifh. Innumerable 
dim and indefinable but horrid forms, appeared to float 
before him, and regard him with fcowling and porten- 
tous afpeéts. 

Now he thought that he heard a more than mortal 
voice, call upon him to execute vengeance on a mur- 
derer :—he ftarted—the fcene changed, the murderer 
fallen beneath his fword, lay lifelefs at his feet ;—it 
vanifhed, and he beheld his Edith kneeling for mercy, 
his little Edwin clinging round her neck, {creaming in 
terror, while a ruffian, whofe dagger was ftained with 
the half-congealed blood of recent murder, was in the 
act of ftabbing her. He fprung forward to fave her, 
and awoke; every limb convulfed, and the cold drops 
of horror trickling down his frame. ‘ Merciful God !” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ my unproteéted Edith.” 

Thus paffed the hours, till at laft, the dawning day 
appeared through a narrow oblique perforation in the 
wall, which juft ferved to keep the air of the dungeon 
from total ftagnation. Fitzalan could now examine his 
prifon more minutely than before, this he did, but with 
no better effeét. The door remained impervious to all 
his efforts, and the window, if fo it might be called, 
gave ftill lefs profpeét of efcape; for independently of 
its form, length, and narrownefs, it was firmly fecured, 
both infide and out, by thick iron bars, which almoft 
excluded the little light and air which was intended to 
be admitted. Once more then, Fitzalan in defpair 
gave : his fearch, and endeavoured to divine the mo- 
tives of his imprifonment, but in vain. He was roufed 

from 
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from his reverie, by the unbarring of the door of his 
dungeon 5 it opened, and Hugo entered, armed, and 
with a drawn {word in his hand. He brought with him 
a pitcher of water and a fmall loaf which he laid down 
near the door, and inftantly departed without uttering 
aword. Heavily indeed paffed the hours of this day : 
night at laft came, and brought with it the fame horrors 
as the preceding one. He itill thought that he heard at 
times the deep chilling groan, and the hand endeavour- 
ing to remove the faftenings of the door which he had 
found impaffable. He flept ;—again, the voice called 
for vengeance; again, the murderer lay flain; again, 
his Edith appeared on the brink of ruin, and he 
thought fhe now, with a frantic voice, called on him to 
fave her from deftruétion. 

About noon the next day, the doors unbarred, and 
Hugo entered, armed, and brought as before, a loaf and 
pitcher. “ Tell me,”’ cried Fitzalan, ftarting from the 
ground, ‘* by what authority and for what purpofe I am 
brought here? To what fate 1 am doomed?” ‘ To 
death,’ anfwered Hugo. “It is decided upon. To 
night, when the caftle clock firikes twelve, expeét your 
executioners. Recommend yourfelf therefore to God, 
and prepare for your end. I with,” added he, ina 
foftened tone, * that 1 were to have no part in vour 


murder, but if I were to refufe, my own life would be: 


the forfeit.’? Saying this, he clofed the door, leaving 
Fitzalan in a ftate of mind bcrdering upon madnefs, 
which mocks the power of defeription. In exclamations 
of the moft unbounded rage, in vain attempts to force a 
pafage from his dungeon, and in meditating upon the 
expoied and helplefs fituation of his wife and infant, 
hour after hour paffed away, tll at length the bell an- 
nounced eleven. Fitzalan now rallying his feattered 
fen{es, prottrated himfeli in fupplication to the Father 
ot Mercy, and implored his proteétion for his Edwin, 
for his Edith. When he pronounced thefe dear names, 
all his refolution vanifhed: his dreams recurred to his 

mind, 
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mind, and he felt an overpowering and ominous fear for 
their fafety. A hollow groan rung through the cell— 
he ftarted, looked wildly round, and liftened, but all 
was filent. In afew minutes the caftle clock began to 
ftrike the hour of twelve. Its heavy tone funk to the 
heart of Fitzalan. It was to him the voice of death. 
With a harth and hideous found the bolts flew back— 
“ they come,” exclaimed Fitzalan, and {prung from the 
ground, refolved, though unarmed, to refift to the laft, 
and if poffible not die unrevenged. The door which he 
had fo often tried in vain, flew open, and a pale light 
gleamed through the dungeon. ‘The blood of Fitzalan 
ran cold in his veins, as his eyes met the form of a 
venerable old man, on whofe face was the pallid hue of 
diffolution. In his left breaft, which was bare, appeared 
two deep and mortal wounds. The figure beckoned to 
Fitzalan, whofe faculties were all abforbed in awe and 
wonder, to follow, and recovering from his furprife, he 
obeyed.’ The fetters with which he was bound in- 
ftantly fell from his limbs. He followed his guide, and 
entered the next cell, which was illumined by a faint 
radiance, whofe fource was not vifible. The door 
clofed upon them, and the bars jarred together; his 
conduétor advanced to near the centre of the place, 
ftopped, and turning round, pointed to Fitzalan, a hu- 
man fkull laying on the ground, and by its fide a dagger ; 
from their condition, they appeared to have lain there 
for many years. Fitzalan fhuddered at the fight, and 
involuntarily ftooped, and took up the dagger. His 
guide fixed his funken eyes on him with an expreffion 
of the utmoft fatisfaétion and tendernefs, extended his 
arm towards a door near them, which direétly opened, 
and articulating with an awful voice, ‘* Vengeance on 
my murderer !’’ difappeared, leaving the dungeon in 
total darknefs. 

Fitzalan paufed for a moment; it feemed to him the 
delufion of fome delirious dream; he paufed but for a 
moment, a thoufand blended ideas and recollections of 
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the paft and the prefent, rufhed acrofs his brain, and he 
turned to execute the command he had:received. As 
he paffed out of this place, he heard the doors of his late 
prifon unbarring, and be fhuddered at the thought of 
the fate allotted to him, which he had fo wonderfully 
efcaped. He turned up a narrow winding pair of 
ftairs, and traverfed feveral fuites of apartments without 
meeting any one. As he paffed along he heard a voice, 
he ftopped and liftened, and heard the perfon exclaim, 
“« By this time it is all over, and 1 fhall be happy— 
Happy! wretch that I am, how can I talk of happi- 
nefs? Haunted day and night by ten thoufand fiends, 
my life isa burthen: yet 1 dare not die! Was I not 
deeply damned enough before, but I muit plunge my- 
felf yet deeper ‘in perdition! O it may not be too late 
to fave this one crime. Ho! Walter, Hugo, touch 
him not, I charge you! Ah! that bleeding form that 
glares upon me! O forgive me! O {pare that frown, it 
freezes my heart!’’ The voice was filent for a moment 
and then continued, “ Foolifh phantafies! Shall I be 
the flave of fear! No, Jet him die. I fhall now enjoy 
what I have long wifhed for. If the refifts, force fhall 
bend her ftubborn fpirit. Shame! fhall I be foiled by a 
woman! Oh, my brain fires again! And have I 
dipped my hands in blood; have I doomed my foul to 
eternal mifery fora woman! Firft damned by avarice, 
then by iuit, it is vain for me to hope for mercy from 
heaven! Then let me feize on every pleafure here, nor 
think of hereafter. To think is madnefs. Peace! 
confcience, peace! I will not hear thee! She fhail be 
mine.’ Fitzalan wrought to phrenfy during this folilo- 
quy, had raifed his dagger: a door now opened juft 
before him, from which Fitzurban came out, with a 
lamp and {word in his hand, as foon as he faw Fitzalan, 
he fhrieked, dropped the fword. and before he could call 
for mercy, felt the dagger in his bofum. He fell, and 
feeing Fitzallan prepare to repeat the blow, feebly 
uttered, “ Hold, in mercy hold your hand! It 1s 

enough!” 
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enough!’’ The attendants alarmed by the noife of their 
lord fa lling, now came in, and bore-him to a couch. 
Yet fuch was their hatred of him, that not one of them 
offered to moleft Fitzalan. The dying man motioned 
with his hand for the fervants to retire farther, and 
Fitzalan to advance. “ O much injured knight,” he 
‘roaned, ** can you forgive me? will you fpeak peace 
o my departing fpirit ? "O look not fo fternly. Yet I 
deferve it. I have finned beyond hope of pardon. But 
i mat} be fpeedy in my tale, I feel the hand of death 
upon me! O God! O Chritt! O fave a wretched fin- 
ner. Alas! for me there is no hope.” Weak through 
lofs of blood and agony, Fitzurban fainted, when he 
recovered, he continued, ** It’is now more than fixteen 
years, fince to gratify my avarice, I caufed your father 
to be feized as he was:travelling, and conveyed to this 
caftle.. He fell in one of the dungeons of the north 
tower by the hands of an affaffin. 1 gained poffeffion 
of his domains, by the vileft means. I robbed you of 
your birth-right; but I Joft my peace; fince that hour 
I have been a ftranger to happinefs. Sufpeéting all, 
and hated by all, 1 have exifted the moft miferable of 
wretches. Sleeping or waking, the fpirit of your 
father has unceafingly been prefent ; has ftill frowned on 
me, and threatened me with vengeance for my crimes. 
O fave me from him! Now he fmiles on me with 
{¢orn, and bids the fiend {natch my trembling foul. O 
mercy! mercy!’’ Terror ftopped his utterance: ina 
few moments he was more calm, and proceeded, “ Two 
vears ago, I firft faw your Edith, and inftantly’— 
_* Where, where is my Edith?”’ cried Fitzalan impe- 
tuoufly. “* Ruffian, reftore her to me!’’ “ She is fafe 
and {potlefs,”’ anfwered the dying Fitzurban, “ re- 
train awhile your juft indignation, and liften to me. 
From the time | faw your Edith, I felt a freth fire 
burning in my breaft. I devifed a thoufand plans to 
get her into my poffetfion, and as faft as 1 had formed, 
rejected 
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rejeéted them. It was not till four days ago, that I 
formed the fcheme that I put in praétice, and which 
has righteoufly ended in my deftruétion. I wrote the 
letter in the name of Sir Edmund, well knowing that 
you would fly to your friend. The refuit you know. 
Your Edith was deluded in the fame manner by a 
letter which I difpatched yefterday morning, and which 
was pretended to be written by your orders from the 
bed-fide of Sir Edmund. She likewife fell into the 
{nare, and was brought hither. I have feen her but 
once, when fhe received me with indignation, and awed 
me into filence by her frown. Enraged by this recep- 
tion, I ordered Hugo and Walter to difpatch you in 
the dungeon; and refolved to ufe force, if I could not 
by perfuafion conquer the hatred of Edith. Heaven 
in its juftice has reftored you to liberty, and I fall the 
victim of my own wickednefs. Would to God that 
my death might expiate! I make you the heir of all 
my domains. May you long be happy with your 
Edith. O fpeak pardon and peace to my guilty foul. 
—Yet a fhort time, O {pare me, heaven!—O I am loft 
—they feize me—Mercy, Lord, mercy !”’ he faintly 
fhrieked, averted his head, as if to fhun the fight of 
fomething dreadful, and expired before Fitzalan could 
pronounce the intreated forgivenefs. 

After gazing a few moments on the corpfe of the 
lifelefs Fitzurban, whofe features were fixed in con- 
vulfive agony. Fitzalan ordered one of the fervants 
to conduét him to the chamber of Edith. When he 
entered fhe was fitting abforbed in grief, with Edwin 
laying in her lap, and the tears trickling from her eyes 
upon him. As Fitzalan advanced, fhe lifted up her 
head, and frowned; but as foon as fhe perceived her 
lord, the fprung into his arms. Edwin bounded to- 
wards him, clung round him, and expreffed his joy by 
a thoufand infantine, endearing aétions. Fitzalan em- 
braced her with the moft unbounded rapture, _ 

when 
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when the tumult of joy had a little fubfided, proceeded 
to relate his adventure in the dungeon, in the following 
words He KE ae 


FERDINAND ST. JULIEN. 


¥4* St. JuLren is moft fincerely concerned, that he has 
hitherto been unable to give to the friends of the Monthly 
Vifitor the conclufion of the preceding ftory. He craves the 
pardon of his readers, but more particularly of thofe fair ones 
who have expreffed their anxiety for the fate of Fitzalan. He 
bends at their tribunal, and doubts not of their favourable 
verdi&t upon his conduét, when he pleads, and with truth, 
that he has not trefpaffed intentionally upon their patience, 
but only through neceffity. He is fure they will give him 
their pity as well as their forgivenefs, when he declares that he 
has been withheld from writing by an almoft mortal illnetfs, 
arifing from a terrible accident. St. Julien begs leave to 
affure them, though he has kept Fitzalan in prifon fo long, 
he has nothing Robefpierrean in him, but is really a 
very tractable and well-difpofed creature. He doubts not 
therefore but that he fhall receive next month an honourable 
acquittal. 

Re As Ds 
a 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MONTHLY VISITOR. 
SIR, 


| N a company where I happened lately to be prefent, 
a converfation was warmly entered into on the 
nature and province of Friendfhip. The majority of 
the party, confifting chiefly of literary characters, de- 
fended one opinion, while the oppofite was left to the 
fupport of a lady of confiderable eminence in the re- 
public of letters. The coincidence of her fentiments 
with my own, together with the inequality of the con- 
teft, in’ point of numbers at leaft, induced me to exert 
my feeble powers in her fupport. The following letter 
1 wrote to her a few days fubfequent to the difcuffion, 
Vou. IL. Yy intending 
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intending it merely as an illuftration of fome of the 
opinions which I had advanced. If, however, fir, on 
perufal, you fhould conceive any of the obfervations 
which it contains worthy notice, your infertion of it 
will be efteemed as the mark of your approbation, by 


AMICUS, 





ON FRIENDSHIP. 
MADAM, 


The converfation in which I had the honour of 

j ining with you on a late evening, was of a nature too 
interefting and important to be paffed over like the 
genera lity of tea-table difquifitions. 1] have, therefore, 
(perl laps indeed too arrc gantly ) prefumed to tranfmit 
to you in writing fome fentiments that have arifen in 
my mind on the fubject, which, circumftances then 
prevented me from explaining fo fully as I could have 
wifhed. Indeed, I much doubt my being able, even 
through this medium, to communicate to you ina 
manner fufficiently clear, an explanation of fome of the 
opinions which I hazarded in your fupport. Human 
nature is in itfelf fo myfterious and inexplicable to the 
moft penetrating of finite comprehenfions, that all our 
fpeculations on its operations muft be very inconclufive, 
and all our knowledge of it imperfeét and objeétionable. 
To trace human principles to their fource, is a labour 
f extreme difficulty. Few metaphyficians, nay none, 
been able to account for the whole of human 
There are in the human mind, a number of 
aaa which feem to be inherent in its nature; 
the effeéts of which are frequently to be feen and con- 
templated, but whofe caufes remain buried in a myf- 
tcrious uncertainty. Of the number of thefe is the 
principle of *afedtion, which is to be found in every 
department 
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department of the animal world, and even in fome parts 
of the vegetable ; but whichis more particularly to be 
viewed in the mind of man. AFFECTION firft leads 
every individual to a general unqualified regard for 
thofe of his own fpecies. In fome perfons, however, it 
is extremely faint, and even fearcely perceiveable ; but 
in the man of generous and elevated mind, it is the 
ground- work of the moft exalted fentiments. Through 
this inftinétive principle, he forms a relifh for the plea- 
fures of fociety. To enjoy thefe in their full extent, he 
is neceffirated to feleét from among the individuals who 
furround him; thofe whofe habits, tempers, and dif- 
pofitions, bear the clofer analogy to his own. This 
choice is equally difficult and important, uncertain, and 
precarious. The niceft judgment might be deceived 
by {pecious appearances, and the minuteft obfervation 
be inadequate to the obtaining of juft conclufions. 

You, madam, will doubtlefs agree with me, that 
there can exift no true and lafting Friendfhip, but what 
is founded on the clofeft fympathy of difpofition be- 
tween two perfons, whofe manners are pure and unful- 
lied, whofe fouls are elevated by a confcioufnefs of their 
fuperiority, and whofe hearts are fwayed by motives of 
the ftriéteft truth, juftice, and integrity. By our ha- 
bitual intercourfe with fociety, and by a ftriét attention 
to the aétions of thofe with whom we affociate, we 
acquaint ourfelves with their different difpofitions ; and 
in proportion as they correfpond with our own, do we 
become prepoffeffed in favour of the individuals them- 
felves. And it is this prepoffeffion which, by degrees, 
kindles into Friend/hip. You will perceive, madam, 
that this is a fentiment of a more elevated nature than 
AffeGion ; the one arifing from pofitive circumfiances, 
the other exifting in a variable admiration. Affection 
is a principle common to all; Friendfhip a fentiment 
but rarely to be found. I am aware that this rule is 
liable to ftrong objections ; fo far, at leaf, as terms may 
be concerned. But I affure you, madam, I have not 
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adopted them inconfiderately. Every principle mut 
of neceffity have its limits. Thus Affedron, when it 
rifes above a certain point, is Friendship; Friendfhip 
at a particular height 1s /ove; and love, when carried 
beyond certain bounds, becomes a {pecies of infatuated 
madnefs. Thofe who have made the human paffions 
their ftudy, know full well that the term Love, 
though applied to a multiplicity of affeétions, is in 
reality, but.a fimple fpecific term, applicable to ove fen- 
timent only. There is, indeed, a pailion that has 
been frequently miftaken for ove; but which we fhall 
find to be perfeétly diftinét in its nature, and produétive by 
of confequences wholly different. The paffion to which t 
I allude, is a {pecies of admiration that 1s excited in our 
bofoms at the fight of a beautiful female. This has, hs 
unfortunately, been too often miftaken by inexperienced 
youth for love; and they have been induced, blindly, to 
cherifh an attachment which has ultimately proved their 
ruin. They have been fafcinated by the contemplation 
of perfonal elegance ; charmed by the lureing wiles of 
coqguetry, and, in the height of ecftafy, plunged into the 
loweft depths of diftrefs, wretchednefs, and defpair. 
I have called this, you will perceive, madam, a paffion ; 
as it is the heart alone that governs its operations, 
Whereas love, which | chofe to denominate a /entiment, 
emanates from a fource far more noble and exalted. It 
arifes from a perfeét fympathy of tafte, fentiment, and 
difpofition, between two perfons of oppofite fexes. Per- 
fonal beauty is, in this inftance, but a fecondary con- 
.  fideration. It is not fufficient that one or both of them. 
fhould be perfonaily handfome; but it is hkewife re- 
quifite, that they fhould poffefs certain intelleétual 
elegancies and accomplifhments ; that each might find 
matter for the judgment to approve of, as well as the 
heart to be captivated with. There muft exift peculiar 
graces of difpofition, and amiable properties of mind, 
before love can reft upon a folid and permanent bafis. 
True and lafting love, is not the effcé of an hour, a 
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day, or evenamonth. It is gradual in its progrefs, 
but fure in all its fteps. Affeétion is the foundation, 
Friendthip the fabric; but love is the grand fuper- 
ftru€ture, whofe ufes are noble, and whofe ornamenta! 
qualities are fuperlatively captivating. 

The fentiment of Friendthip appears to me to be 
implanted in our breafts for the beft and moft noble 
purpofes. Our exiftence, however independent we 
might be in refpeét to our fituation or pecuniary cir- 
cumftances, would afford us no real or fubftantial hap- 
pinefs, were this fentiment wholly extinét from our 
bofoms. Without Friendfhip and without friends, 
hfe would become one continued courfe of taftelefs 
infipidity; and the human mind prove an eternal 
fource of the moft poignant mifery. But with them, 
we have an inexhauftible fountain of pleafure and be- 
nefits, from which flow, in plenteous ftreams, every joy 
that it is poffible for us to feel, and every bleffing which 
our nature is capable of enjoying. ‘The fociety of a 
warm and generous friend, who voluntarily fympa- 
thizes in our diftreffes, and willingly facrifices each tem- 
poral bleffing to the increafe of our portion of happinefs, 
will difpel many a lowering gloom of melancholy ; heal 
#he daepeft wounds of forrow and affliction, and con- 
folingly raife the head, finking beneath the heavieft 
burdens of adverfity and difappointment,. Wherever 
this exalted {pecies of intereft 1s excited in the breaft of 
one man towards the circumftances of another, Friend- 
thip is fure of being fincere. One man unveils the re- 
pofitory of his fecrets for the inveftigation of his friend ; 
and the moft trifling incidents of their lives, by this 
means, acquire a confiderable degree of intereft and 
importance. This confidence may be faid to be the 
bitumen which cements their amity, and renders their 
friendfhip more lafting and fecure. But I rather ima 
gine, that if this confidence were unlimited, it would in 
a confiderable degree defeat its own purpofes. There 
are circumftances in the life of every man, which it 
a3 were 
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were better to keep buried in his own bofom, undif- 
covered even to his confidential friend. Not that they 
might have any tendency to weaken their attachment, 
but that the difclofure would occafion more uneefinefs 
to the perfon made acquainted with them, than relief 
ro the mind of the difclofer. The chance, it is true, is 
doubtful. But I would fooner bear in filence the effects 
of misfortunes which I thought my friend could not 
alleviate, than unburthen my bofom for his fympathy, 
at the rifk of rendering him as miferable as myfelf. 
This is, indeed, a point of extreme delicacy. It isa 
matter of the utmoft difficulty for us to judge with any 
degree of certainty, as to the effeé&t which the opening 
of our bofoms upon cafes of this kind would have upon 
the mind of our friend. We ought, therefore, never 
to obferve this refervednefs, but where we are perfeét- 
ly fure of the confequence. Confidence being the re- 
fult of fympathy of difpefition, fhould not be heedlefsly 
obftruéted in its operations ; as the principal pleafure 
which a generous mind feels, is in cheering the grief- 
worn {pirits of an unfortunate friend. If in that, his 
exertions prove fuccefsful, a fource of blifs wholly 
foreign and unknown to the dupes of licentious pro- 
fligacy, opens its delightful profpeét to his enraptured 
vifion ; excites emotions of thrilling ecftacy in his bofom, 
and renders his exiftence one uninterrupted feries of 
animating felicity. Friendfhip, indeed, is in this re- 
{pect far more regular than love ; though it excite not 
emotions quite fo exquifite. The mind of the lover is 
continually a€tive. From the moment that his heart 
and underftanding become captivated by the object of 
his affection, his life may be faid to be one continued 
courfe of “delightful mifery’’ and fluétuating  blifs. 
Whenever he has an opportunity of enjoying her fo- 
cicty, a look will raife an ecftatic glow through his 
whole frame; and the communications of her enlight- 
ened and accomplifhed underftanding excite in his mind 
the livelieft fenfe of admiration. But thefe emotions are 
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in forne meafure allayed by the influence of other paf- 
fions. * Fearful that he does not pay her fufficient at- 
tention ; doubtful left his love fhould not meet return; 
jealous at the leaft appearance of coldnefs on her part ; 
and unfatisfied, even with the juftnefs of his own con- 
clufions; his mind is rendered a fcene of tumult, and 
unceafingly jarred by the combat of oppofite paffions. 
They are, however, at the worft, but blifsful tumults. 
‘here is a peculiar pleafurable glow that reigns para- 
mount to them all in the lover’s breaft, which prevents 
any baneful influence that they may tend to create in 
his mind. 

Thus far I have confidered love as the firft and 
leading ftep to matrimonial connection. You will per- 
ceive, madam, that wherever I have introduced the 
term, it is the true fentiment as founded on harmony 
of difpofition, and mutability of efteem, that is to be 
’ underftood. Whenever this aétuates the attachment, 

connubial felicity is a certain and inevitable confequence. 
The lover in poffeffion of the object of his affection, 
has attained the fummit of his withes; the joy which 
before was fluétuating and variable, is then rendered 
complete and permanent. The affeétion which led him 
to court her for his partner, will ftimulate him to exert 
the utmoft refources of his mind for the promotion of 
her happinefs ; and the matrimonial ftate will become 
the fource of all focial virtue, comfort and felicity. 


Lozdon, I have the honour to be, &c, 
Nov. 24, 1797+ 
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THE DRAMA. 


Let the vain tyrant fit amidft his guards, 

His puny green-room wits and venal bards, 

Who meanly tremble at the puppet’s frown, 

And for a play-houfe freedom lofe their own. 
CHURCHILE 


DRURY LANE 


THE CASTLE-SPECTRE. 
Mi: Lewis has now brought to the ftage, thofe 
i' traits which gave popularity to his ** Monk.” 
The plot of the ‘ Caftle Speétre,” though it cannot 
well be called intricate or novel, is, if we except the 


firft fcenes, interefting. Percy, Earl of Northumber- 
land, falls in love with Angela, a beautiful ruftic; and, 
apprehenfive that fhe would diftruft him as a noble, 
difguifes himfelf in the habit ofa peafant. She is taken 
fuddenly off to the caftle of Earl Ofmond, where Percy 
difcovers her, and becomes acquainted with the Earl’s 
defigns on Angela, through the good favour of Gilbert, 
a half-witted fervant to Ofmond. Here Angela learns, 
that Ofmond had murdered her mother, and confined 
her father in a cell, m fome part of the caftle, the 
better to obtain poffeffion of his wife’ Her mother 
appears to her—Percy difcovers her; and, after a 
miraculous efcape from Ofmond’s power, who had 
intelligence of their interview, and with the affiftance 
of Father Philip, extricates Angela from the ruin which 
had befet her—liberates her captive father, and produces 
the death of Ofmond. 

Confidered as Mr. Lewis's firft dramatic attempt, 
and fetting afide all ideas of nature and propriety, this 
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romance of the Caftle-Speétre, refic&ts fome credit on 
his abilities. As the piece advances it gathers intereft, 
and the concluding fcene muft always be impreffive in 
its effeéts. The dialogue is highly polifhed, and poe- 
tical; but too ftiff: and the witticifms are in general 
pitiful, confifiing in a mere play on words. Nor can 
we praife Mr. Lewis for his attention to coftume in 
this part. We imagine that “ ¢ete a iete,”’ and “ culi- 
nary art,” were not familiar to the language of the age 
from whence his incidents are dated. 

With the rationale of the piece we have nothing to 
do. Time will beft determine this point. 

Barrymore was excellent in Earl Ofmond ; but Mrs. 
Jordan, in Angela, was the foul of the performance. 
Her “ My father!’ an exclamation on difcovering 
him in his cell, admits of no competition. The epi- 
logue, which may claim the merit of originality and 
humour, was alfo admirably delivered by Mrs. Jordan. 

There is yet a defeét unnoticed—too much moraliz- 
ing at the end of the piece. The finis of the Caftle- 
Spectre would be greatly improved by omiting the 
Jong tones of Reginald, in his clofing fpeech. ‘This is 
the crror of many plays. There is much gained in 
leaving fomething to an audience—Let the moral fpeak 
for itfelf. Otherwife it is like the clofe of a bad fpeech, 
where the fpeaker, fearful that his meaning might be 
miftaken, tells his auditory —* Ladies, and gentlemen ! 
you will pleafe to remember that this is my opinion— !’’ 

As we were pretty attentive to the conduct of the 
CasTLe-SpecTRE, we beg leave to inquire of the 
author—W hether by the introduction of Father Philip, 
he meant to revive old hatreds againft the clergy ? 
Whether by the fentiments of his negroes, he withed 
to countenance the “ facred right of infurreétion !”” 
as practifed lately in the Weft Indies? And whether, 
in the perfon of Ear! Ofmond, by pourtraying a black 
inftance of feudal-tyranny, it was fuppofed to attach to 
the very exiftence of nobility ? 
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The better part of the audience at Drury Lane, who 
were not ignorant of the enormities which had been 
perpetrated by the blacks even in a part of our fettlements 
abroad, were really tired with the ranting xegroes of 
this night: nor could they imagine for what purpofe 
Father Philip was introduced. ‘The latter of our three 
queries, perhaps, did not fo readily prefent itfelf. 

Two or three ladies, in the boxes, abfolutely fell into 
hyfterics at the fight of Mrs. Powell, as the Ghoft of 
Angela’s mother. And we would ferioufly caution 
ladiesix a certain way,againk fecing the reprefentation 
of the Caftle-Speétre } 

Gilbert is no part—and difyraces Mr. Bannifter. 

The {cenery is grand, and appropriate; and the 
play, asa whole, not unfuitable to this age of miracles. 


aE 


COVENT GARDEN. 


MURRAY'S LEAR. 


Tn our biography of Mr. Murray, we expreffed a wih 
to fee his performance of King Lear. The captivating 
fweetnefs and irrefiftible force of his pathos, led us to 
form very high expectations of his perfonification of 
this part: and we have had the {fatisfaétion of having 
our expeétations compleatly fulfilled. Indeed, we never 
faw the old man fo charatteriflically fufiained. Every 
action and every movement firongly impreffed us with 
the idea of a perfon of eighty, and every tone of his 
voice totally banifhed from our mind every idea of the 
actor, and left us in the reverential contemplation of 
the venerable monarch. The convulfed rage of Lear, 
in drawing down curfes on his daughter Cordelia, he 
admirably fuftained ; and the gradual, yet vifible man- 
ner in which his frenzy exhauited his faculties at the 
‘onclufion of the {peech, excited repeated torrents of 
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the moft enthufiaftic and heartfeit plaudits from every 
quarter of the houfe. In the mad fcenes he difplayed 
equal powers. And the ftorm-{fcene, with Edgar, 
Kent, and Glofter, was peculiarly excellent. Th ebe- 
nignity and {weet fimplicity of his countenance, when 
his madnefs commenced, particularly when he faid to 
Edgar let me afk youa word in private ?”’ drew tears 
from the vreater part of the audience. And the fcene, 
in the fourth aét, with Glofter and Edgar, was finely 
delineated. Indeed it was fuch a performance as we 
have not been accuftomed to witnefs in the prefent age. 
Thus far we have fpoken of him in thofe parts only, 
where a maftery of art was requifite to give due effec 
to the powers of his natural genius. We are now to 
notice him in a part to which art muft ever be inade- 
quate, and in which even the wonderful genius of 
Garrick, we are convinced, could never have excelled 
him. We mean the tender and pathetic. In thefe 
Mr. Murray ftands unrivalled. In the fcene with 
Cordelia, when he awakes from his fleep and refumes 
his reafon, we beheld aéting which no language is cap- 
able of deferibing. The paflage* where Garrick 
introduced a look which drew tears from his auditory, 
Murray fpoke with a feeling fo tremblingly alive to the 
didtates of parental fondnels, and melted into a pathos 
fo captivating and irrefiftible, that the audience fat mute 
with extacy and aftonifhment. Nor was his judgment 
inferior to his execution. His conception of the cha- 
raéter was critically juft, and his readings (which 
indeed is always the cafe with him) were eafy and 
famihar. We lament that the repetition of fo excellent 
a performance, fhould have been prevented by the 
mtroduétion of the new comedy. 
FALSE IMPRESSIONS, 
A Comedy from the pen of Mr. Cumberland, was 
pretented at this theatre for the firft time. 
* ——-e—  T think that lady 
® To be my child Cordelia.” 
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Mr. Cumberland in his prologue, cenfures, very 
juftly, the courfe puriued by modern dramatic writers 
in their endeavours to draw the applaufe of the public. 
But he himfelf has unfortunately fallen into the very 
error that he condemns in others, ‘This comedy has 
nothing deferving the appellation of a plot. The 
incidents, it is true, have a conneétion ; but itis a very 
uninterefting one. ‘There is not a good part in the 
piece ; nor one that has the leaft of originality. The 
tentiments are chafie ; and the language elegant. But 
even thefe could never have made the play tolerable, 
had it not been for the exertions of the different per- 
formers. To thefe Mr. Cumberland owes the whole 
of his fuccefs. Particularly Murray, Quick, Munden, 
and Mifs Chapman. The epilogue is heavy ; and was 
moft labouredly delivered by Mifs Betterton. Why 
does not this lady ftudy a litle more of nature in her 
performance ? 


THE ROUND TOWER. 


A new grand ballet of ation, called, The Rozxd 
Tower, or the Chieftains of Ireland, has been brought 
forward at this theatre. The ftory, though toleraoly 
well told, has not fufficient intereft to keep alive the 
attention during the reprefentation. Some of the inci- 
dents, fe er, are ftriking, but their effeét is momen- 
tary; and 1 they are no fooncr out of our fight, than they 
vaniih, in a great meafure, from our mind. What we 
Jofe in the ftory, and the means by which it is told, how- 
ever 1s, In 2 great ge made up by the pictureique 
beauty of the fcenery ; the principal p part of which is 
copied from the neighbourhood where the ftory is faid 
to have taken place. Among other vie: ws, we coul \d 
difcern the Giant’s Caufeway, and th 
The overture ts excellent; but the reft of the muse . 
has neither much of originality nor beauty to boaft of. 





The fongs are very bad, and ought to have been 
omitted, 
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Literary Revicw, 





Art. I. The Hifory, or Anecdotes of the Revolu:ion 
in Ruffia, in the Year 1762. 


( Concluded from page 480.) 


é¢ JN the mean time the city appeared to be occupied only 

with feftivals; the folemnities of peace were celebrate 
amidft the preparations for war. A licentious joy ieigned in 
the place; for the time for the departure of the army approach- 
ing, the court, on the eve of feparation, was fearful of admit- 
ting a fingle day’s interval in their pleafures. The Ruflian 
nation is indolent, gay, and diffolute ; and though the mild- 
nefs of the lait reign gave fome polifh to their minds, and 
fome decency to their manners, the time is not far diftant 
when that barbarous people celebrated, by a feft:val, the nup- 
tials of a buffoon and a fhe-goat. The new court eafily then 
afflumed the air of a rejoicing foldiery. Six months of this 
reign were a continual revel, Charming women inflamed 
themfelves with Englifh beer and the fmoke of tubacco; and 
were not permitted by the Emperor to return to their homes 






watching, they flept lying on fophas in the midft of thefe 
noify orgies. The aétreffes and public dancers, all forcigners, 
were admitted to their public feaits; and upon a complaint 
made by his miftrefs, in the name of the ladies of the court, 
the Emperor replied, that there was no sank among wo- 
men.’? Even during the licentivufnefs of thofe banquets, and 
in the molt intimate familiarity with the Ruffians, he mani- 
feited his contempt for them by perpetual mockeries. A fan- 
taitic mixture of juftice and vicious manners, of greatnefs and 
folly, was feen at bis court. Two of his deareft favourites 
having fold their influence with them, he beat them violently 

ith his hands, took to his own ufe the money they had ve- 
Vor, EH. 3A ceived, 
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ceived, and continued to treat them with his ufual favour. A 
foreigner coming to him to denounce fome feditious difcourfes, 
he replied, that he hated informers, and ordered him to be 
punifhed. To the debaucheries of the court fucceeded the 
violent exercifes with which he haraffed the foldiers. His mi- 
litary mania no longer kept any bounds: he wifhed thata 
perpetual noife of cannon fhould give him in reprefentation a 
toretafte of war: the noife of a befieged city was heard in his 
peaceable capital. He one day ordered them to let him hear 
a hundred large pieces of cannon fired at once; and it was 
neceffary, in order to prevent the execution of this whim, to 
rept efent to him that it would fhake the city to the centre 
He often rofe from table to proftrate himf{clf on his knees, 
with a glafs in his hand, before a portrait of the king of Pruf- 
fia, exclaiming, ‘* My brother, we will conquer the univerfe 
together,” He took into fingular favour that prince’s envoy. 
He was defivous that this perfon fhould enjoy all the young 
women of the court, previous to his departure forthe war. He 
fhut him up with then, and {tood as guard at the door, with 
a drawn {word in his hand; and at one of thofe moments the 
Great Chancellor of the empire having arrived to tranfaé fome 
bufinefs, he faid to him, ** Go, and give in your accounts to 
Prince George; you fee that Lama foidier.” Prince George, 
of the houfe of Hol itein, was one of his uncles, who had been 
licutenant-general in Pruffia, and to whom he fometimes 
publicly faid, “Uncle, you are not a very good general, the 
king has difmifled you.’ 

“ To cite the teftimony of the king of Sweden on a revo- 
lution, would be to cite the authority of a mafter; he is 
more fkilful on this fubje& than any of my critics, But 
what is ftill more effential to the proofs which I with to 
difcufs, the late king his father had been the tutor of Peter 
the Third,and afterwards was indebted to him for the throne; 
the court of Sweden was the only one that had the generofity 
to put on mourning for the death of that unfortunate Empe- 
ror. A tie of gratitude and policy made them very attentive 
to that event. That prince, wHo, during his refidence at Pa- 
ris, was connected with you, madam, by an intimate friend- 
fhip, which does equal honour to you “both, told me in the 
prefence of the count of Creutz, who is ftill his ambaflador in 
Fiance, and of the count of Lewenhaup, a field marfhal in the 
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fervice of France, that the relation fet to the fenate of Swe- 
den, was perfectly conformable to my narrative. He informed 
me that tne king, his father, had himfelf chofen the two 
virtuous men of whom I have fpoken, to be the inftrudtors of 
Peter the Third. He added, that at the time of this appoint- 
ment, there was no appearance that Peter would ever be in- 
vited into Ruffia; that the houfe of Holftein expected to fee 
him afcend the throne of Sweden, and that with the defign of 
more cafily obtaining the fufiages of the Swedifh nation, his 
education had been aireéted to republican manners. He alfo 
confirmed, ia an inconteftable manner, all that I have faid of 
the Emperor’s education, and the mode in which I have at- 
tempted to explain the fingularities of his chara¢ter. 

“* All hittory prefents us only with one character of the 
fame defcription. It is that of Antiochus Epiphanes, who, 
appearing fometimes to forget his abfulute power, went about 
the ftreets of Antioch, foliciting the fuitrages of the lowett of 
the people, to raife him to fome inferior magiftracy, and who 
afterwards cauted a curule chair to be brought intu the public 
markets, in which he judged the quarrels of the meaneft of 
the populace. He united, fay the hittorians, the moft pom- 
pous magnificence with the meaneft arts of popularity ; full of 
courage, warlike talents, anda knowledge of the arts, he in- 
ceffantly prottituted his abilities, his knowledge, his rank, and 
his dignity, fometimes in the fhops, at others in the torges 
and workfhops, and in the vileft of games, in which it was 
his pleafure tu exhibit himfelf amidft the moft extraordinary 
pomp. He affumed, by turns, the manners and appearance of 
all conditions and all chara¢ters; fo that neither himfelf, nor 
any other perfon, knew what fort of a man he really was. 

“Tt is remarkable that this fingular character may be ex- 
plained precifely in the fame manner as I have explained that 
of the emperor, Peter the Third. That Afiatic defpot was a 
Gicek by birth. He had in his youth refided fome time at 
Athens, and ftill longer at Rome, where he was fent as an hot 
tage. Is it not probable that he acquired in thofe two repub- 
lics, that habit of equality, that ambition of diftinguifhing 
himfelf by his perfonal merit? Impreffions received in his 
youth, preterved in a weak mind, the conceptions of which 
were lively and quick, produced that ridiculous compound of 
seaion, talent, and infanity. 

3A 2 ‘© Antiochus 
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“¢ Antiochus Epiphanes, and the czar Peter the Third, had 
both received an education on too great a fcale for their ge- 
nius ; that is not in general the misfortune to which princes 
are expofed in their infancy. It appears to me certain, that 
the apparent contradiétions of every charaéter-might thus be 
explained, if we could difcover in the generality of men, what 
has made the ftrongeft impreffion on them in their earlicf 
years.” 


CATHERINE, 


* All eyes were turned on the Emprefs; but that princefs, 
in appearance, ifolated and tranquil, gave no room for fufpi- 
cion. During the obfequies of the late Emprefs, fhe gained 
the hearts of the people, by a rigorous devotion, and a fcrupu- 
lous fidelity in the obfervance of the rites of the Greek reli- 
gion, abounding mere with ceremonies than with morality. 
She endeavoured to procure the love of the foldiers, by the 
only means which her folitude permitted, by queftioning the 
fentinels with affability, and giving them her hand to kifs 
One evening, as fhe was walking in a dark gallery, the fen- 
tinel having faluted her with his arms, fhe afked him how he 
knew her? He replied, in the Ruffian flyle, a little in the 
Oriental manner: “ Our mother! who would not know thee? 
thou lighteft every place where thou art.’? She fent this fol- 
dier a piece of gold; and her emiifary brought him over to 
her faétion.  [il-treated by the Emperor, every time that the 
was obliged to appear at court, fhe feemed to expeét the ut- 
moft violence. She was feen occafionally, in public, letting 
fall tears, as if in f{pite of her efforts to reftrain them; endea- 
vouring to make the general pity an inftrument in her favour. 
Her fecret partizans {pread the report of her danger; and fhe, 
in fact, appeared reduced to fuch a defolate ftate, and fallen 
into fuch difcredit, that fhe had even loft all authority in the 
interior of the palace, and her domeftics ferved her only from 
attachment to her. 

“¢ Tf it ig conceived that her defigns ought to be judged by 
her perils, and that what fhe dared may be juftified by what 
fhe had to fear, it will be afked, what were the precife inten- 
tions of her hufband towards her? How can they be known 
with certainty ? Such a man had no fixed refolution; but he 
took dangerous fteps. It is however certain, that he ‘propofed 
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to reftore the unfortunate Ivan to liberty, and to acknowledge 
him as the heir of his throne; that with this defign, he had 
ordered him to be brought to a fortrefs near Peterfbourg, and 
had been to vifit him in that prifon. He recalled from foreign 
parts, count Soitekof, that firft lover, who had been given to 
the Emprefs, from the pretended neceflity of infuring the fuc- 
ceflion, and he preffed him publicly to declare himfelf the fa- 
ther of the Great Duke, appearing refolved to difavow that 
child. His miftrefs began to difplay an inordinate ambition. 
Already did they {peak in the palace, of divorcing thofe young 
ladies of the court, who had juft complaints to make againit 
their hufbands; and the Emperor had juft fecretly ordered a 
dozen beds, perfeétly alike, for a dozen approaching mar- 
riages ; while no perfon was enabled to imagine who were the 
patties. But now every converfation confifted of the com- 
plaints, murmurs, and haif fentences of perfons, who were 
mutua!ly defirous of founding each other’s fentiments. If the 
Emprefs was met, in her folitary walks, her air might be ob- 
ferved to be ferious, but not melancholy. Clearfighted men 
might have difcovered in her countenance, that phlegmatic 
compofure under which great defigns are concealed. Sedi- 
tious reports, circulated with aitifice, to difpofe them to infur- 
rection, were remarked among the people. It was the filent 
agitation which precedes a ftorm; and the public expected 
with anxiety fome great event which would produce a total 
change, hearing it faid, in all quarters, that the ruin of the 
Empref{s was certain; but alfo perceiving that a revolution was 
approaching. In the midft of the general interett in favour of 
the Emprefs, what made every one tremble for her was, that 
no rallying point was difcovered in her favour; no chief was 
perceived ; the weaknefs of the great, and want. of vigour in 
all the pertons who were known, did not permit them to caft 
their eyes on any one. The whole movement, in faét, was 
produced by a man who was hitherto unknown, and had nog 
fixed the public attention. 

“ Orlof, the handfumeft man in the North, of a moderate 
family, a gentleman, if you will, from the poffeffion of fome 
peafant flaves, his brothers being foldiers in the regiments of 
guards, had been chofen as aid-de-camp by the grand mafter 
of the artillery, the moft oftentatious of Ruffians. The cul- 
tom of the country is, for all the generals, at all times, to re 
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tain their aids-de-camp about their perfons ; they guard their 
anti-chambers, follow their carriage on horfeback, and form 
the interior fociety of their houfe. The advantage of a hand- 
fome perfon, which had promoted Orlof, was foon the caufe of 
his difgrace. The princefs Kourakine, one of the moft fe- 
ductive beauties of the court, a fair brunette, of a clear com. 
plexion and lively turn, was, in public, the miftrefs of the ge- 
neal, and in private, of the aid-de-camp. The general was 
too vain to be jealous, but he was obliged to yield to evi- 
dence; he had the misfortune to furprife them together. The 
aid-de-camp was difmiffed, and he was on the point of being 
banifhed for ever to the deferts of Siberia, when an invifible 
hand refcued him from ruin: it was the Great Duchefs. The 
rumour of this adventure reached her in the retreat in which 
the lived, before the death of the Emprefs Elizabeth. Ail that 
fhe was told of this handfome unfortunate, made her eftcem 
kim worthy her proteétion; and befides the princefs Koura- 
kine is fo well known, thatthe lover whom fhe has chofen, 
may be always taken blindfold. Catherine Ivanouwena, an 
adroit and favourite waiting-maid, managed the intrigue, 
and took all the precaution which the greateft diftruft could 
fuggeft; and Orlof, beloved by a beautiful unknown, far 
from fufpeéting the whole extent of his good fortune, 
found himfelf already the happieft of men. [t may be 
afked if he was more fo, when at length he faw, amidft the 
pomp of a public ceremony, the beauty whom he adored, on 
the throne? His life was not the lefs pafled in obfcurity. 
Whether it proceeded from tate, from habit, or a planned de- 
fign, he lived only with foldiers; and though at the death of 
the general who had perfecuted him, fhe procured him the 
pott of treafurer of the artillery, an office which conferred on 
him a captain’s rank, he did not change his mode of life; 
and his cheft ferved no other purpofe, than to procure him 
more friends among the troops. He however attached him- 
{elf to the purfuit of his mittrefs; he was found every where 
in her prefence, and yet no intrigue was ever conduéted with 
more art and referve. In a diftruftful court, fhe was never 
fufpected. It was only when Orlof was fuddenly raifed to 
the fupreme rank, that the courtiers confeffed their fault in not 
having perceived it: they then recollected marks of fecret in- 
telligence; they cited occafions which fhould have enlighten- 
edthem. But there refults only 
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that the two lovers had long had the pleafure of a good un- 
derftanding, without their connexion being betrayed. Thus 
lived the Great Duchefs, while all Europe vaunted both the 
inflexibility of her heart, and her almoft romantic conftancy.”’ 


THE CONSPIRACY. 


“The Emperor was at a country feat, at about a dozen 
leagues diftance. The Emprefs, through fear of exciting fuf- 
picion if fhe remained in the city during his abfence, went to 
another, The Emperor had fixed his return for his departure 
to the war, and the Emprefs, for the execution of her plots ; 
but the furious zeal of that captain Paffig, fruftrated all her 
defigns. That violent confpitator, always indifcieet in his 
converfation, fpoke of the plot in the prefence of a foldier 
whom he had ill-ufed, and who immediately gave informa- 
ticn to the chancellor of the regiment. Patlig was apprehend- 
ed, and a courier immediately difpatched with the intelli- 
gence to the Emperor. 

“ All would have been loft but for a precaution, taken by 
Odart, the Piedmontefe, the fecret of which was only known 
to himfelf and the princefs of Afchekof. Every man of con- 
fequence had a {py in his train, who never loft fight of him. 
The princefs was informed of the arreft of Paffig at a quarter 
paft nine o’clock. She fent immediately for count Panine to 
come to her houfe, and propofed to him the inftant execution 
of their defigns; a propofition fimilar to one made by fome 
true Romans in fimilar circumftances. ¢* That it was necef- 
fary to endeavour, without delay, to excite the people and the 
foldiers to infurreétion ; that the accomplices fhould affemble, 
that the eclat of afudden declaration would feize on the minds 
of the people, and hurry the multitude to aétion; that the 
Emperor had nothing prepared againft fuch an attempt; that 
the braveft men are aitonifhed by fudden movements: and 
what could that fop and his debauched train oppofe to them ? 
That things which appear impoffible in deliberation fucceed, 
becaufe men dare to undertake them. And how was it pof- 
fible to hope, from that moment, that the fecret would be pre- 
ferved among fo many terrified accomplices? Would oaths be 
obferved with fidelity in the midit of punifhments and rewards ? 
What was to be expected? Death, an ignominious death, was 
inevitable! Was {t not better to perith in the embraces of their 
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country, imploring aid for liberty; to perifh, worthy at once 
of their anceftors and immortality, through the fault of the 
toldiers and pcople, if they deferted them?” 

“The Roman confpirator did not follow this advice, and 
— -d by the hand of the executioner. The Ruffian thought in 

the fame manner: “ That a precipitate declaration would com- 
plete their ruin; that even if they fhould fucceed in exciting 
Peterfbourg to revolt, it would only be the commencement of 
a civil war, the Emperor having near him a fortified town, a 
Hleet in readinefs, 3000 men of his chofen Holftein troops, and_ 
all the forces which had been affembled to join the army; 
that the night was in no degree favourable, as in thofe cli- 
mates the nights were not then dark; that the Emprefs being 
abfent, could not arrive before morning ; that they fhould at- 
tend to confequences ; and that there would be time, on the 
morrow, to regulate their conduct by the event.” Thus 
thought count Panine, who always temporized, and retired to 
reft. 

“¢ The princefs of Afchekof heard what he had to fay, and 
departed. It was midnight. This woman, only eighteen 
years of age, dreffed herfelf in men’s clothes, fet out alone 
trom her houfe, and proceeded to a bridge, which fhe knew 
to be the ordinary rendezvous of the confpirators. Onlof was 
found there, in the midit of his brethren. One is pleafed to 
abferve how fortune feconds vigilance. At the news of the 
arreft of Pafig, at the propofition of immediate adtion, they all 
remained motionlefs; joy fucceeded their firft aftonifhment, 
and they confented with tranf{port. One of the brothers, who 
had been called the fcarred, from a gafh on his face, the con- 
f{equence of a blow in a public game, who would have been 
fingularly handfome if his countenance had been lefs fero- 
cious, and who united agility with ftrength, was difpatched 
by the Princefs, with a billet which contained thefe words: 
‘6 Come, madam, the time is wgent!’? The Princefs, with 
the others, paffe -d the night in preparing the infurrection ; 
which was done with fo much fkill, that every thing would 
be ready on the arrival of the Emprefs ; or, if any obftacle 
thould detain that Princefs, no imprudent eclat would have 
betrayed their plots. They forefaw that the enterprife might 
fail; ‘and in that cafe they had fecured the Empref S’S efcape 
into Sweden. Orlof, and his friend, each loaded a piftol, and 
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made a mutual exchange of them, fwearing never to ufe thofe 
weapons, in the moft imminent dangers, but to referve them, 
if the enterprife fhould not fucceed, as inftruments of their 
reciprocal death. The princefs made no preparation for her- 
felf; punifhment was a matter of indifference to her. 

“ The Empret's was at the caftle of Peterfhoff, eight leagues 
diftant ; and under the pretext of leaving the Emperor, who 
was expected there that very day, the free difpofal of all the 
apartments, and feeming to fear that fhe fhould embarrafs 
that Prince and his court, fhe took up her lodging in a de- 
tached pavilion. This pavilion being built’on a canal, com- 
municated with the river; and a veffel, moored under the 
very windows of the Emprefs, would ferve for her efcape on 
the firft alarm. 

“ Orlof the /carred, had learned from his brother the moft 
fecret paffazes of the garden and of the pavilion; that foldier 
waked his fovereign, and conceiving at the moment the de- 
fign of ufurping for his family the whole honour of the revo- 
lution, he had the audacious addrefs to keep the Princefs’s 
billet, and {aid to the Emprefs, in her firft furprife at waking: 
“¢ Madam, come; there is not a moment to lofe!’? and with- 
out waiting for a reply he quitted her, went down, and difap- 
peared. 

“ The Emprefs,in an inexpreffible aftonifhment, dreffed her= 
felf and remained in difmay, when the fame man, traverfing 
on horfeback the alleys of the park, with the rapidity of light- 
ning, returned and faid, ** Here is your carriage.”” The Em- 
prets futtered herfelf to be led on, without having time to form 
any refolution, holding the arm of Catherine Ivanouwena, and 
ran to the parkegate. She there found a carriage, which the 
Scarred had procured at a neighbouring farm, where, for ten 
Gays paft, it had, through the care of the princefs of Afchekof, 
been conttanthy in readinefs, either becaufe the impatience of 
the guards made them apprehend they fhould foon be obliged 
to declare themfelves, or that an additional medium might be 
prepared for the refcue of the Emprefs from every danger, re- 
lays being fecured as far as the bordering frontiers. 

‘ The carriage fet out, conduéted by peafants, and drawn 
by eight hack horfes; but all the horfes of that country being 
of the Tartar breed, {ill retain their original fpeed. 
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“¢ Catherine’s mind was fo much at eafe, that fhe paffed 
part of the journey in laughing, with her attendant, at the dif- 
order apparent in their dieis. 

“‘ They perceiv ed, at a diftance, an open carriage, driven 
with extreme rapidity; and as the road led towards the Em- 
peror, they regarded it with anxiety. It was Orlof, the fa- 
vourite, haftening to meet his miftrefs, who, exclaiming, 
‘6 Every thing is ready !”? led the way with the fame fpeed. 
They flew towards the city, Orlof being alone in the firit car- 
riage, and the Emprefs and her woman in the fecond, and in 
the rear, the Scarredand a foldier, who accompanied him, 

“As they approached the city, they met a man of the 
name of Michel, a French valet-de-chambre, whom the Em- 
prefs treated with fingular kindnefs, condefcending to be his 
confidant, and educating his illegitimate children. He was 
haflening to be prefent at her toilet, and perceived, with alarm, 
the Emprefs amidit this fingular efcort. He tho ught the was 
carried off by the Emperor’s orders. She put out her head, 
and exclaimed, * Follow me!” and Michel, with a palpita- 
ting heart, imagined he was following her to Siberia. 

‘6 Thus Catherine arrived, to reign defpotically over the 
greateft empire in the world, between feven and eight in the 
morning ; having fet out on the faith of a foldier, being guided 
by peafants, conduéted by her lover, and accompanied by her 
woman and her hair-dreffer. 

“ But a manifefto, which was diftributed through the city, 
foon gave an infight into the real defign. It was a printed ma- 
nifefto, which Qdart, the Piedmontefe, had kept for feveral 
days in his apartments with great alarm; and this man, the 
next day, appearing to breathe more at his eafe, faid, ** At 
lait, am no longer afraid of being broken on the wheel.” 
This publication declared, ‘* That the emprefs Catherine IT. 
yielding to the intreaties of her people, had afcended the 
throne of her beloved country, to fave it from ruin ;”’ and in- 
veighing againft the Emperor; fhe fpoke with indignation 
againii “the king of Pruffia, and the pillage of the priefts. 
Thefe were the avowed fentiments of a German princefs, who 
has fince cemented that alliance, and completed that pillage. 

“* All the nobles, upon learning the news, on their rifing in 

ie morning, haftened to the palace; and their phy fiogno- 
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mies, full of joy and anxiety, in which eagernefs and fmiles 
were united with palenefs and fear, was not one of the leaft 
interefting fpeétacles in the fcene: they found the priefts, on 
their entronce into the palace, celebrating a folemn mafs, and 
adminifiering an oath of fidelity, and the Emprefs employing 
every art of feduction. A tumultuous council was held in 
her prefence upon what ought to follow. Each, excited by 
the danger, and defirous of gaining her favour, propofed 
fchemes, and were eager for putting them in execution; and 
foon finding that precautions againft the citv, which was al- 
ready entirely in a ftate of revolt,.had ceafed to be neceffary, 
and that Peterfbourg might now be left behind them without 
any apprehenfion, it was refulved to lead the whole army in- 
ftantly againft the Emperor. A great clamour among the {ol- 
diers interrupted their deliberations. Continually alarmed at 
the danger of the Emprefs, and perpetually perfuaded that the 
aflaffins, pretended to be fent to kill her and her fon, were on 
the point of arriving every moment, they thought that fhe was 
tco much expofed in that immenfe palace, whofe walls were 
wafhed by the river, and which, from being in an unfinifhed 
itate, appeared open on all fides; they could not, they faid, 
anfwer for her fafety. They demanded, with loud outcries, 
that fhe fhould remove to an ancient wooden palace, which 
was much {mailer, and commanded the fame {pot; and which 
they could furround on all quarters. The Emprefs paffed, 
through the intermediate fpace, amidft the moft tumultuous 
acclamations. Beer and brandy were diftributed among the 
foldiers. They had all put on their ancient regimentals, 
throwing off, with derifion, a new uniform in the Pruflan 
fafhion, which the Emperor had juft given them, and which 
left the foldier almoft naked in thofe frozen climates. They 
received with hootings thofe who, running out in hafte, had 
clothed themfelves in the new drefs; and the new caps, toffed 
from hand to hand like balls, were made the fport of the 
multitude. 

© One regiment alone had a ferious and melancholy afpeé ; 
it was a very fine regiment of cavalry, of which the Emperor 
had been colonel from his infancy, which he had ordered to 
the city, as foo. as he came to the throne; and to which he 
had given rank among the regiments of the guards. The offi- 
cers of this corps, refufed to march, and were all put under ar- 
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reft; other officers, in a different uniform, led on the foldiers, 
whofe difinclination was evident. 

“ About noon, the chiefs of the Ruffian clergy, all of them 
old men of venerable afpeéts, (it is well known how the 
{malleft things capable of ftriking the imagination become, at 
fuch decifive moments, of the greateft importance,) all of 
them, with beautiful white hair, with long white beards, 
clothed with fplendour and dignity, and cariying the crown, 
the Imperial globe, and the ancient books, the infignia of the 
coronation, marched, with a tranquil and majeftic ttep, through 
the whole army, who, from an impreffion of refpeét, for a 
moment preferved filence; they went up to the palace, to 
crown the Emprefs; and this fpectacle impreffed on every 
mind certain emotions, which feemed to legitimate violence 
and ufurpatieon. 

‘ As foon as the ceremony was over, fhe put on the an- 
cient uniform of the guards, which fhe borrowed of a young 
officer nearly of her fize. To the ftriking ceremonies of re- 
ligion, fucceeded a warlike toilet, when the charms of gallan- 
try increafed the ftrong intereft excited by the fcene; and this 
young and handfome woman was feen, with the moft feduc- 
tive endliiehtk receiving from the nobles, who furrounded 
her, a hat, a fword, and above all, the ribband of the firft or- 
der of the empire, which her hufband. had quitted for the 
Prufiian order. In this new drefs fhe mounted a horfe at the 
palace gate ; and accompanied by the princefs of Afchekof, 
alfo on oo and in the habit of the guards, fhe made 
the tour of the palace, fhowed herfelf to the troops, as about 
to become their general; and by her fmiling and iteadfatt 
countenance, reitored to the multitude that confidence which 
fhe herfelf received from them.” 

“© Peter refolved to offer this reconciliation, and landed at 
Ovanienbaum, like a man about to grant a pardon. But his 

lomeftics coming forrowfully to receive him on the fhore, he 
pr to them, ** My children, I am no longer any thing;” 

i their confternation again excited all his own. He learned 
fawn “ em, » that the Emprefs’s army was already at hand; and 

ly heo dived the fleetett of his horfes to be fecretly 
, being refolved to fly alone and difguifed, and to make 

But the agitation of his mind foon throwing him 
indecifion, ‘his miftrefs, feduced by the hope of 
finding 
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finding an afylum, and perhaps, at the fame time, a throne 
for herfelf, perfuaded him to fend to afk permiffion of the Em- 
prefs, for them to retire together into the dutchy of Holftein. 
This was, according to her, yielding every thing to the Em- 
prefs, who could defire nothing more than an arrangement fo 
tavourable to her ambition; and if the Emperor’s domeftics 
cried out, * Our father, fhe will put you to death!’” his mif- 
tiefs replied, “* Why would you with to alarm your matter ?’’ 

‘© This was his final refolution; and immediately, as, ac- 
cording to general reprefentation, the only mode of avoiding 
the firft fury of the foldiets was not to make any refittance, he 
ordered them to difmantle every thing which could make the 
leaft defence, and to di{mount the cannon; he difmiffed the 
foldicrs, and commanded them to lay down their arms. At 
this fpeétacie, Munick, full of incignation, afked, * If he did 
not know how to die like an Emperor, at the head of his 
troops? Ii you are afraid of a fabre,’”’ {aid he, “ take a cru- 
cifix in your hand, they will not dare to touch you; and as 
for me, L will condu& the fight.” Tne Emperor perfitled in 
his refolution. He wrote to his wife, that he gave up the 
Ruffian empire to ber, and demanded permiffion to retive into 
Holitein with the frail Woronfof, and his aid-de-camp Gou- 
dowitz. 

“ The chamberlain, whom he appointed generaliffimo, was 
entrufted with this letter; and, at the fame time, all the 
Prince’s courtiers, who ‘could procure {mall veffels, threw 
themfelves into them, and hattening to defert him, went to 
augment the new court, 

‘“‘ The Emprets fent for anfwer, a renunciation for him to 
fign, couched in the following terms: 

“ During the fhort time of my abfolute reign over the em- 
pire of Ruffia, 1 have difcovered that my ftrength is not fut- 
ficient for fuch a burden; and that to govern fuch an empire 
cither as a fovereign, or in any other manner, is beyond my 
abilities; I have likewife forefeen the fhoek it would receive, 
which would have been followed by its total ruin, and would 
have covered me with eternal difgrace: after having, therefore, 
deliberately reflected on the fubjeét, I declare folemnly, and 

vithout conftraint, to the Ruffian empire, and the whole uni- 

verfe, that I renounce for my life the government of the afure- 

{aid empire, not wifhing to reign over it, either as fovereign, 
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or under any other form of government, and without afpiring 
to be reinftated by any aff tance I may be able to attain. To 
the truth of this I make oath before God and the univerfe, 
having written and figned this renunciation with my own 
hand.’”’ 

“What remained to be apprehended from a man who dif- 
graced himfelf fo far as to tranfcribe and fign fuch a paper? 
Or what muft be Sone of a nation, in which this man 
vould be ftill feared ° 

“The fame chamberlain, after having carried the renuncia- 
tion to the Em map refs, came back and difarmed the Holftein 
foldiers, who furrendered their arms with indi ignation, and 
were confined in barns. He then handed the Emperor, his 
miftrefs, and his favourite, into a carriage, and drove them 
Without any efcort to Peterfhoff. 

“ Peter, when he thus put himfelf into the hands of his 
wife, was not without hope. The firft troops he met had 
never feen him: they were thofe three thoufand Coffacks 
which hazard alone had brought to this tranfa@tion; they 
preferved a profound filence, and the emotion, which he “could 
not fupprefs on their appearance, gave them notrouble. But 
as foon as the army perceived him, the unanimous cries of 
‘© Long live the Emprefs !”’ began on all fides. He paffed 
through the regiments amidft this new acclamation, repeated 
with fury. It ‘deprived him of his fenfes. When they ar- 
rived at the great ftair- si his miftrefs was carried off as 
the alighted from the carriage, by fome foldicrs, who tore off 

-f{afh. His favourite was befet with cries of derifion, while 

replied to the foldiers with haughtinefs, and rey sronched 
them with their crime. The Emperor afcended rane ina 
paroxyim of rage. They told him to undrefs himfelf, and 
none of thefe rebels laying their hands on his Algae he him- 
felf ftripped off his ribband, his fword, and his coat, faying : 
** T am now in your hands.”? He was left for Soria “minutes 
in ,his fhirt, and with nakei feet, expofed to tne laughter of 
his foldiers. Thus was Peter for ever feparated from his mif- 
trefs and his favourite; and a few moments after, all thefe 
were hurried away on different fides under a ftrong guard.” 

“ Six days had paffed fince the revolution, and this great 
event appeared to be terminated, without any odious impref- 
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fions being left by any violence. Peter was guarded in an 
agiceable houfe named Robfchak, fix leagues from Peterf- 
bourg. On the road he afked for fome cards, and conftructed 
with them a fort of fortrefs, faying, * I fhall never in my life 
fee one again.’? On his arrival at the country houfe, he afked 
for his violin, his dog, and his negro. 

“ But the foldiers were aftonifhed at what they had done ; 

could not conceive by what enchantment they had been 
indu ee to dethrone the grandfon of Peter the G a to give 
his crown toa German. The greater pait, without plan and 
without ideas, had been led on by the motion of the others; 
and each, having returned to their low condition, after the 
pleafure of difpofing of a crown had vanifhed, felt nothing but 
remorfe. The failors, who had not been interefted in the 
revolt, publicly reproached the guards in the taverns, with 
having fold their Emperor for beer. The voice of pity, which 
juftifies even the greateft criminals, was heard in every ftreet. 
One night, a troop of gency lagen to the Emprefs, wasin 
commoti« on, through a vain fear, exclaiming, “ their Mother 
was in dangey.”’ "Tt was necefiary to wake her, that they 
might fee her. The following night there was a frefh diftur- 
bance {till more dangerous. Whilft the Emperor’s life left a 
pretext for this difquietude, it was thought there would be no 
tranquillity. 

“ One of the Counts Orlof, for from the firft day that title 
had been given to them, that very foldier furnamed the Scarred, 
who had {uppreffed the Princefs of Afchekof’s letter, and a 
man of the name of Teplof, who had rifen from the loweft 
employs by the fingular art of fupplanting his competitors, 
went together towards the Emperor’s refidence: they informed 
him that they were come to dine with him; and, according 
to the Ruffian cuflom, glaffes of brandy were brought before 
the repaft. That which the Emperor drank was a glafs of 

holy ton they were in hafte to report this news, or 

ether the horror of the aétion made them too precipitate, 
they invited him a moment after to take a fecond glafs. His 
entrails were already burning, and the ferocity of their coun- 
tenances rendering them fufpeéted, he refufed the glafs: they 
employed force to compel him to take it, and he to repulfe 
ahem: In this horrible itruggle, in order to ftifle his outcries, 
which began to be heard at a diftance, they precipitated them= 
3 B 2 {elves 
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feives on him, feized him by the throat, and threw him down; 
but as he defended himfelf with all the ftiength which the 
extremity of defpair fupplies, and as they avoided giving him 
any wound, being reduced to fear for themfelves, they called 
to their affiftance two officers of his guard, who at that moment 
were without at the gate of his prifon. One of them was the 
youngeit of the Princes Baratinfki, and the other a man of the 
name of Potemkine, about feventeen years of age. They had 
thowed fo much zeal in the confpiracy, that in fpite of their 
extreme youth they had been appointed his guards; they haf- 
tended in, and three of thefe murderers tied and fafteneda 
napkin round the neck of the unfortunate Emperor, whilf 
Orlof preifed on his cheft with his two knees, and almott 
ftifled him; in this manner they ftrangled him, and he re- 
mained lifelefs in their hands. 

“ Tt isnot known with certainty what fhare the Emprefs 
had in this tranfaétion; but it is a faé& well afcertained, that 
on the very day on which it happened, this princefs beginning 
her dinner with much gaiety, faw this Orlof enter with his 
hair difhevelled, covered with duft and {weat, his clothes torn, 
his countenance agitated, and full of horror and precipitation. 
As he entered, his eyes, wild and fparkling, fought the eyes of 
the Emprefs. She rofe in filence, and went into a clofet, 
where he followed her; a few moments after fhe fent for 
fount Panine, who had already been appointed prime minif- 
ter; fhe informed him that the Emperor was dead, and con- 
fulted him on the beft mode of announcing his death to the 
public. Panine advifed her to let one night elapfe, and to 
publifh the intelligence on the morning, as if fhe had received 
it during the night. This advice was adop‘ed, and the Em- 
prefs returned with the fame countenance, and continued her 
dinner with the fame gaicty. The next day, when it was 
reported that Peter had died of an hamorrhoidal cholic, the 
appeared bathed in tears, and publifhed her forrow in an 
edict. 

“© The body was brought to Peterfbourg, in order to be exe 
poted. The face was black and the neck mangled. In fpite 
of thefe horrible marks, thev left him three days expofed to 
the view of the people, in the drefs only of a Holfiein officer, 
for the purpofe of quelling the commotions which began to be 
apprehended, and of preventing impottors from difturbing the 
Empue 
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Empire one day under his name. His foldiers, fet at liberty, 
but difarmed, mingled with the crowd, and regarded their 
fovereign with an air full of pity, contempt, and a fort of regret 
mixed with fhame.”” 


We hear that another work, of equal importance, on 
the affairs of Ruffia, and of greater extent, will fhortly 
make its appearance; when we fhall take an opportu- 
nity of entering more particularly into the hiftory of that 
great cmpire. 


Semememeett oe ol 


Art. II. Refle&ions on the Politics of France and 
England, at the clofe of the year 1797. By JF. T. 
Hug hes, Efa. of the Honourable Society “of Lincole’ 5 
Inn. pp. 112. 2s. 6d. Debrett. 


"THE author of thefe “ Refle€tions’’ is entitled to a 

{pecics of praife, which cannot often be awarded 
with propriety to his contemporaries—the praife of 
impartiality. We do not mean that fort of impartiality 
which arifes from an affeétion to neither party, or more 
juftly {peaking, from a want of principle. We hall 
ftate a few of his arguments. 

He is convinced, that on the prefervation of the 
balance of power, depends the prefervation of Englith- 
men, and the materials which conftitute their glory : 
And he appears equally convinced, that France cannot 
exift as a republic, upon the accuftomed regulations of 
Europe, and her ancient continental eftablifhments ! 
Nor does he confider it of any weight to inquire, 
whether the annihilation of that balance which he up- 
holds, could materially affeét England, if fhe were as 
infular in her politics, as fhe feems by the economy of 
nature deftined to be? We cannot, fays Mr. Hughes, 
exift without commerce: and he proceeds to combat 
the opinion of Adam Smith, who conterds that the 
introduction of foreign trade muft accelerate the ruin 
of a flate, by the effeminacy and corruption which 

3533 inevitably 
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inevitably attend it. It is afferted; if we even dif- 
carded foreign commerce, but as in China, employed 
folely in domeftic cultivation, did we fubftitute the 
Spade for the plough, “ the evil would foon be again in- 
‘« troduced, the fertility of our agriculture would in- 
creafe our domeitic wealth, and as we had no oppor- 
‘© tunity of exportation, the currency would be circu- 
“¢ Jared through every rank of fociety. Here would 
‘* be the means to indulge gratification and fenfuality 
“ of every kind; and till it is proved, that the moft 
“ wealthy nations have not been always the moft 
voluptuous, and in proportion as they were voluptu- 
“* ous and wealthy, advancing to the climax of their 
“* greatnefs, I cannot allow the theory of fo great a 
‘* man to pafs my notice without entering a proteft 
“ againft it.’’ There is fomething very curious in this 
idea. For it is a well known faét, that no luxury can 
{pring up in a country, from the internal improvements 
which it mav effeét. Internal goods are by no people 
efteemed as luxuries; with thefe they are daily familiar. 
The refleétion is confined to forezgn wares. And 
where would be the ambition of riches, however monied 
a ftate might be, without luxuries for the purchafe of 
affluence ? 

Concerning the origin of the war, our author does 
not affirm an opinion: he contents himfelf with the 
era at which he finds it. And a melancholy era it is. 
The relative fituation of France in conneétion with 
Europe at large, is this: 

France, republican France, could not, 

Ergo—cannot ftand, according to the o/d Jaw of nations. 


With regard to ourfelves, it is nearly thus : 


The pre-eminence, or the downfall of France, 
Would be alike ruinous to England. 


In this critical fituation of affairs, our author 1s no 
mean advifer. 
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* Can it be expected,’’ fays Mr. Hughes, “ that Great Bri- 
tain fhould copy fo {purious arefemblance of greatnefs and 
dignity, and meanly act the part of a fycophant in the face of 
Europe, to fawi and flatter becaufe fhe has been fruftrated in 
her eng? Pevifh fuch a thought! If we are to Jay afide the 
balance of powcr, becaufe other nations have difregarded it, 
fet us do it from the impulfe of reflection, not apprehenfton ; 
from a defire to command the efteem, not folicit the {corn of 
an enemy; froma hope to procure a permanent peace, and 
comfequent independence, not a dread or being ruined in the 
conteft in which we are engaged. 

* On the contrary, if we muft fupport the fcale with all our 
weight, as neceilary to our exiitence ; it were better than to fee 
eur future profperity fapped and undermined, to fight man- 
fully to fupport the bulwarks of our greatnefs, and be buried 
im their ruins. 

* Had England been naturally placed in‘fuch a fituation, 
that the overthrow of the balance of power would not have 
deeply atfeéted her commerce and marine eitablifhment; no 
ideas of aggrandizement or conqueft, of gratifying refentment 
er animofity, could have juftified the profecution of a war 
which has depopulated our country, by the moft terrible har- 
vefts of death, and coft us millions of expenditure: but, 
when the conteft becomes not a common political ftruggle, 
when injury cannot be atoned by redrefs, or infult pabliated 
hry apology, the prefent confequences, however deplorable, 
muft be borne with, unlefs we are wilning to tran{mit to 
pofterity mevitable dettruction. 

“ T repeat jnevitadle, for the ruin which would refult from 
a deftruétion of the balance of power, would only bea pe- 
cefal built on the wreck of other ftates, for France to mount 
upon; and every future fcheme of conqueft fhe might plan, 
would enable her to eftablifh revolutionary principles through 
the whole world; till mankind, partly degenerated by the 

licentioufnefs of revolution into barbarifm, and. partly refined 
by principles of honett independence, ‘eoubd exhibit a motley 
F yroup r f madnets, and patriotifm ; while the government 
th y withed to eftablith, would difplay an unfinifhed picge of 
“afant architeéture, built on the fandy foundation of equality, 
fupported on one fide by real patrioti{m, and propped on the 
gy py the tottering bulwark of univerfal benevolence.” 
Havine 
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Having expatiated, at fome length, on the circum. 
ftances of Lord Malmefbury’s laft miffion, he adds, 


“ Thus terminated the eventful negociation; and, from a 
view of the whole, Iam warranted in afferting, that peace is 
very—very far diftant, and muft depend on the interference 
and influence of furrounding powers. Great Britain and 
France are irreconcileable competitors, the one envious of the 
greatnefs of the other; and the latter determined, if poffible, 
to annihilate the former. The one is paramount on the ocean, 
the other invincible on the continent. The fecurity of France 
is in her numerous armies, and concord of her fubjeéts; the 
fafety of Great Britain, to meet {uch oppofition, muft depend 
on the firmnefs of her refiftance, the unanimity of her coun- 
cils,and the perfeverance of her people. Both nations ave 
brave and refolute, animated by fuccefs, and aggravated 
againft each other by bitter animofity. Such jarring paflions 
of intereft, ambition, and enmity, infpire them, that the con- 
teft muft be decifive; it is a war of opinion againit prejudice. 
The embers of all former diffentions are revivified, and placed 
in the centre of Europe ; the combuftible fire-brand is lighted; 
and the pile already begins to blaze,”’ 

‘© But, in fpite of thefe ominous appearances, our refources 
are yet abundant, provided they are drawn from the proper 
channel; but if the accumulation of taxes is to affect the 
lower or middie ranks of fociety, I am afraid the impofition 
of them would be injurious and unproductive. 

“« Befides, there are other fprings which are far from being 
exhaufted. The NoBILity can bear a great deal more 
without any inconvenience; let them therefore voluntarily 
make a facrifice worthy of themfelyes. Increafed in number 
as they have been by the favour of their fovereign, a debt of 
gratitude is due to the powcr who has lavithed their honours 
upon thern, The value of their patents annually fubfcribed, 
in addition tothe ufual impofts, would relieve a burden from 
the lower orders of fociety, who are fcarcely able to bear it. 
Icould quote inftances of the condué of their progenitors, 
who felt the real mor Patrig at heart, and rather than 
{quander two hundred guineas at one place, and three hun- 
dred at another, to fee a childith fpeétacle, would in the hour 
of neceflity and danger, have docked around the perfon ot 
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their fovereign, as the bulwarks of the nation, and fupported 
him with their property and lives. 

“ But “the days of chivalry are gone,’ and fcarcely a 
vettige remains of real patriotifm, 

“ QOur nobility fhould remember their anceftors, the feudal 
barons were compelled to do homage, and hable to be 
amerced in the hour of danger for the fervice of their tenantry : 
if then they retain all the "pataphernalia of feudal greatnefs 
atd inveftiture, they ought at leait to have the other sanhetd 
attached to them, and be compelled to contribute very largely 
to the fupport of the flate. As they have greater privileg 50S, 
and run a greater rifque, the premium for the infurance of 
their fafety, fhould be confiderably increafed. 

“ While a litt at Lloyd’s for the relief of widows and 
orphans of our brave countrymen who fell in an engagement 
with the enemy, can in a few wecks amount to 15,0001. have 
we nota — to anticipate a noble fubfcription on a more 
enlarged plan, when the intereft of our nation is at ftake, when 
voluntary contributions are to prove how dear the honour of 
Great Britain is to her people, 

“© The plan has never been tried; let the King head the 
fubfeription, his nobles and people will follow in the train. 

“ The burden will then fallonthofe who alone can fupport 
it; and the lower clafics of fociety, relieved from the apprehen- 
fions of accumulating taxes, will gladly contribute their quota of 
Izbour to make up “the deficiency; and in the moment of 
danger, unoppreffed by the impofitions of government, will 
retuin with grateful intereft the debt they owe to a generous 
public, who relieved their neceflities. They will manfully 
fupport that conftitution which has by the benevolence of its 
opulent fubjects, given them eafe and plenty, in the time of 
diftrefs and {carcity. 

“ The eftablifhment of a national fund fir the purpofe of 
alleviating the taxes of government, would be a patriotic and 
generous imftitution. 

* The calamities of war would then be materially difbur- 
dened; and the refources of Great Britain, from the wealth 
end unanimity of its inhabitants, be wonderfully multiplied ; 
the expence would be fcarcely felt, if the great would retrench 
their fupert uous luxurtes; and the immenfity of our means 
would confound the intrepidity of our enemies. 


“ Thafe 
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“’ Thofe who are in elevated rank, by leading fo diftin- 
guifhing an example; when they laid afide the gewgaws of 
equipage, and gave the overplus to their country, would be 
hailed as they paifed along the ttreet, by the acclamations and 
prayers of millions. Nobility ad greatnefs would then be 
confidered by the multitude not objeéts of envy, but admira- 
tion; they would be looked up to with a reverential refpect, 

as the agents of benevolence, who employed the fuperfluity of 
wealth, | to relieve the labouring artizan under the preffure of 
war, to dry the tear of the orphan, or {fmooth the brow of the 
widow, 

“ Thefe are aéts which would impart a grace and dignity 
to human nature, 

“ The nobility are expected to — forward generoufly in 
the moments of danger: if they lead the example, thoufands 
will follow; war will become but a momentary evil, and 
Great Britain be enabled to meet the united menaces of the 
world with the exclemation of the poet, 

‘Our ifland’s ftrength can laugh their fiege to fcorn.” 


Tt will be readily perceived, on a perufal of the above 
extracts, that Mr. Hughes is no hackneyed writer. And 
though we do not entirely agree in m any of his ftate- 
ments, to fome of which we have ventured to object ; 
yet we think thefe “ Refleétions’’ highly creditable to 
his talents. That they are feafonable, no one willdeny : 
we are convinced that they are temperate; and that 
the language in which they are conveyed, is manly, 
graceful, and energetic. 





Art. TI]. An Apology for Human Nature, by the late 
Rev, and Learned Charles Bulkley—with a Prefatory 
Addrefs to William Wilberforce, I fy. by Fok . Ee IANS, 
A.M. Johnfen, Longman, and Cottle, Bi iftol. 25. 6d, 





EW deferved better of the public in their day and 

generation than the Rev. C. Bulkley. His numer- 
ous theological works are all of them rational and ufe- 
ful. This little pofthumous publication is evidently of 
the 
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the fame origin. It abounds with marks of an enlight- 
ened and jiveral mind. 

The purport of this Apology is to fhew that human 
nature is not zynately depraved, which is a favourite 
pofition with fome denominations of chriftians. Mr. 
Bulkley contends, that man being the workman/hip of 
God, 1s detiyned by the very conftitution of his nature, 
not for vice and mifery, but for virtue and happinefs, 
Mr Bulkley explains and defends his hypothefis with 
great ingenuity and ability. Mr. Evans, in his Prefa- 
tory Addrefs, remarks,—‘ From this Apology for 
** Human Nature the wndbelrever, the worldly-minded 
** man, and the follower of Fe/us, may derive valuable 
** leffons.”’ 

This exccllent tract is diftributed into feveral chap- 
ters. The ftyle is perfpicuous and flowing. Indeed 
it contains many eloquent paffages, and cannot be read 
attentively without confiderable improvement. Of the 
manner in which it is written, take the following 
fpecimen: ‘ What glorious effeéts of this original 
‘‘ frame of our natures have been apparent in every 
‘* age and part of the world! Notwithttanding all its 
“* diforders, tumults and follies, is it not obvious that 
*¢ mankind in general have been a pleafed and happy 
‘** race? What perpetual entertainment pours in upon 
** the contemplative mind, from every region of the 
‘< univerfe, from its various hiftory, and from the 
‘* feveral fcenes that have been exhibited upon its 
“ auguft theatre? What mutual fatisfaétion mm con- 
‘- verfation and friendfhip?) What contentment and 
‘* joy, what glorious enterprizes, what noble deeds 
“ have refulted from the leagues and alliances of man 
“ with man? And what an elevated happinefs muft 
‘“‘ thofe have enjoyed within the peaceful retreats of 
“ their own breafts, whofe generous virtue, whofe 
“‘ invincible integrity, whofe untainted honour, have 
“ been to others the inceffant fubjeé& of admiration 
“ and of praife? And if the imperfe& virtue of our 

© fellow 
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“* fellow creatures thus excites our veneration, if we 
think it a debt owing to their generous charaélers, 
which on our part it would be z#famous not to pay 
—-what efteem and love muft be due to the great 
PARENT MIND, from whofe original creation and 
prefiding providence we derive every other fource 
of con{olation, and all thofe virtues which adorn and 
felicitate human life ?”’ 

With this fpecimen, though fhort, we doubt not our 
readers will be pleafed. We could eafily multiply 
fimilar quotations. But we recommend the perufal of 
the whole, particularly to young people, perfuaded that 
both the nature and tendency of the Apology, are well 
calculated to fubferve the beft interefts of the rifing 
generation. 

Mr. Evans’s Prefatory Addrefs to Mr. Wiiberforce, 
is conceived in the true fpirit of that gofpel of which 
he isa minifter. It enforces a perufal of the * Apo- 
logy’? on Mr. Wilberforce, as an anfwer to the princi- 
ples which are contained in his late publication. On 
the doétrine of original fin, we forbear any comments 
of our own. This js an able traét, in oppofition to that 
doétrine ; and we recommend it to the ferious confi- 
deration of chriftians of every denomination. 





ArT.IV. The Knights, or Sketches of the Herote 
Age. 3 Vols. gs. fewed. Ogilvy. 

OES this book fell? For the credit of the 18th 

century, we hope not! The Ofbornes, Sigeforts, 
and Leofrida’s, firut avout like fo many opera hero’s ; 
they are all fing-fong and rant, milk and muftard. We 
fhould net with to offend the talents of the authorefs, 
but we are afraid, that nature rather defigned her for 
a drefs and decoration-fancier, as in defcriptions of that 
fort fhe peculiarly excels, 








